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Are You A Wide Awake Teacher ? 


WITHOUT COST—YOUR OWN SCHOOL CAN HAVE THESE 


“FAMOUS RILEY ART TREASURES” 


yy From the very birthplace of JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY—America’s greatest POET 


<p 
ji 


ian HOW 


We will provide any teacher, on request, east of the Missis- 
sippi River, with 125 artistic souvenir Riley Pins, or west of 
the Mississippil, 35 Pins. These Pins at only ten cents each 
are easily and quickly sold by the pupils among themselves, 
parents and friends. The pupil selling the most pins will re- 
ceive a lavishly illustrated book of Riley’s Poems containing 
the “Old Swimmin’ Hole” and other early poems. Send the 
—— from the Pins to the Capital State Bank, Greenfield, 

ndiana, which as trustee of the Riley Statue Fund will place 
one dollar of the proceeds to the credit of your school towards 
the Great Riley Statue to be erected in the poet’s home town by 
American School Children. We will immediately forward by 
prepaid express the famous painting, bust and prize book of 
poems, identical as described below, and place at the same time 


ny 
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THINK OF iT! Without any cost to yourself or 

. pupils you can easily procure for 
your school-room the famous “Roop” bust of James Whit- 
comb Riley in old ivory, and Bixler’s beautifullarge oil paint- 
ing of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ Hole,”” made famous the world 
over by the poet’s first and most popular poem written more 
than thirty years ago 


Both of these valuable adornments for the school-room are 
recognized universally as standard works of Art and are now 
in possession of hundreds of schools all over the country who 
are unanimous in their praise of this wonderful opportunity. 
Your own school need not be without them, when by our easy 
plan they can be had free of all cost. 


EASY IT IS 


this school enterprise as the Fy and will gladly buy the 
pins, not only to assist the pupils, but also as souvenirs from the 
very birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley. 

Let us assure you that your pleasure and satisfaction with 
these two Artistic Treasures in your school-room, will be not 
only as great as that of the hundreds of teachers who have al- 
ready procured them, but also as great as the delight of all 
who see them 

They could not be purchased from an Art dealer for many 


James Whitcomb Riley 


times the proceeds from the Riley Pins and they are works of art you will always be proud to have 


our school. 


a 


It is impossible to describe or show by illustrations below all the artistic beauty and 
displayed in these famous treasures, they must be seen to be appreciated. 


If it is faith you 


need, a glance at the letters below from Superintendent Larabee of our City Schools, the Capital State 
Bank of our City,and from a few of the hundreds of teachers who have already taken advantage of 


the names of the teacher and pupils on the Statue Honor Roll. 


this splendid opportunity will readily convince you that the merit is there 
The people of your community will become as interested in 


RS — Can you afford to overlook all this when it comes to your school free of all cost. 


MAIL US THE ATTACHED COUPON NOW. DO NOT SEND ANY MONEY, WE WILL IMMEDIATELY SEND THE RILEY PINS 
POSTPAID W1i—H ALL INSfRUCTIONS, 














Our Public School Supt. ee this 
proposition unqualified endorsement 


To the Teacher: No teacher can afford 
to overlook this great offer. The plan 
outlined makes it an easy matter for any 
school to obtain a beautiful large oil 
painting of Riley’s“ Old Swimmin’ Hole,’’ 
in an artistic frame, and an old ivory 
bust of the famous poet. can recom- 
mend everything to be just as represented 
and will say to the teachers that it is a : 
proposition far out of the ordinary. , 
Don’t let it pass. | 


The Capital State Bank of our city 

makes this statement. 

To the Teacher: We can assure every 
teacher that this exceptional offer is genuine 
in every respect and just as represented. 
The beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s | 

“Old Swimmin’ Hole” and splendid life-like 
bust of Mr. Riley are valued possessions 
worthy a favored place in any school-room. 

We have accepted the trust of holding 
the funds for the Great Riley Statue and 
can assure every teacher taking advantage 
of this offer that your dollar will go where 
it is intended and for no other purpose. 

Capita STATE BANK, 
Greenfield, Indiana 
(Signed) N. C. Brnrorp, Cashier 








(Signed) FRANK LARABE MAL ‘ i . 
Supt. Greenfield City Schools ‘ “ee q | 
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THE 
PRIZE 
BOOK OF 
POEMS 


THE RILEY 
BUST 


The bust of Mr. ‘ = ne, 
Riley is the accom- f° The prize 
plishment of the book . 
noted sculptor, J poems or 
Leeland Roop, and the pupi 
is recognized as the selling a — 
best likeness of the os t Ps -” 

et ever made. in s " 

t is one-half life pt : st! e 
size and Sr : at 
finishedinold ; : - ole” 
ivory, being special- : and many 
ly appropriate for other ~~ 
schools and libra- a tis 
ia. avis h ly il- 

lustrated by 
Will Vawter 
and is a 
beautiful gift 
book. 


BIXLER’S GENUINE OIL PAINTING OF RILEY’S ‘*OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE” SIZE, 30x 40 INCHES 


This beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ Hole” measures 30 x 40 inches and is hand painted by the noted artist, Bixler, 

in genuine oil colors and is identica t with the painting that hangs in Mr. Riley’s home and hundreds of American Schools. It is full of such 

a wealth of. deep, rich tones that its real beauty cannot begin to be reproduced in this illustration. Your choice may be had of a painting 

either in natural or sepia tones. They are supplied with an artistic Flemish mission oak frame, interlined with a beveled gilt mold 
and are of the very highest quality. This striking combination displays the painting in splendid artistic taste. 


READ THESE VOLUNTARY LETTERS OF APPRECIATION. WE RECEIVE HUNDREDS LIKE THEM. 


We received the beautiful oil painting of the “Old Swimmin’ Our Riley Art Treasures have arrived and to say we are 
Hole” and bust of Mr. Riley and are more than pleased | highly pleased is expressing it mildly. They arrived in good 
with them. condition and pupils from the other grades have stepped in to 
The pins were sold in a very short time and surely no | admire them with us. All the pins were sold in less than two 

teacher can overlook such an opportunity. Wishing | days and the pupils were even disappointed that there were not 


¥ you success, I am, more pins to sell. Wishing you success, I am, 
Bank of your city, in full payment Wa C. C. Jensen, 


: MATHILDA EMBERTSON 
of one framed painting, bust ow en Pekin, N. D. Fergus Falls, Minn 
l d ’ © “ — = 
) hy PR ig Be this % Received the “Riley Treasures” 0.K K. and am more than pleased with them. Think ‘them fine works of Art. 
amount is tu be placed inthe Statue I ee 3G They are the pride of our school and entire community 
and the name of the school, p nd Ne t=! ae, 


teacher to be placed on th Srsiae Honor Rol 
ee — Teachers, tell your ‘pupils of this wonderful offer and mail. us the coupon to-day. 


GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 10-12 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 





GREENFIELD 
ART ASS'N 


Greenfield, Ind. 


Please send me by re- 
turn mailthe “Riley Pins” 
to be sold by the pupils at 
Ten Cents Each, and the pro- 
ceeds sent to the Cyr State 











NELLIE Grant, Maysville, Ky. 





Post-office 
No. of Pupils 
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‘The Perry Pictures 











Timely Suggestions 





EVENTY-FIVE of the 302 volumes we publish for 
supplementary reading are designed for use in the 
jirst three years of school. 
These supplementary readers are all described in the 
new and attractive edition of ‘‘A Guide to. Good 
Reading.”” Each one of its ninety-six pages contains 


a specimen illustration. The books are indexed by 








George Washington Feeding Her Birds Millet 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS school years as well as by authors. A copy of this 
Order Today For February Birthdays pamphlet will be sent free to any address upon request. 
: Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens 
f Feb. 22 Feb.12 Feb.27. Feb. 22 Feb. 7 Some of the newest books for the first 
¥ Send 45 cents for 45 pictures including their portraits, homes, three years are: 
é etc. Or send 25 cents for 25 pictures of them, each 54x8. Postpaid. 
Order Bird Pictures in Colors for Spring Bird Study Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Spring (Second Year) $0.36 
Two cents each for 13 or more. Size 7 x 9. ” Peter and Polly in Summer( “ —- 35 
Don’t forget the Picture Study. Remember that the “s Peter and Polly in Winter ( “ “ 35 
beautiful Perry Pictures cost only Skinner and Lawrence’s Little Dramas (_ ‘ 7 35 
for 25 or more. Varney’s Story Plays, Old and New( ‘ " 32 
One Cent Each * . y's Story Plays, ) 
: Size 54 by 8, Skinners’ Merry Tales (Third Year) 48 
and that there are 2250 subjects from which to choose. Skinner’s Dramatic Stories ( «“ “ ) 35 
Beautiful pictures for schoolroom decoration. On paper 22 Stanley’s Animal Folk Tales (.* ae 52 


by 28. Art subjects, 75 centseach; 8 for $5.50. Portraits, $1.00. Just Published 
Send $1.00 for Portrait of Washington, Lincoln or Longfellow. ( 
Catalogues Send 5 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1600 miniature illus- 


trations. This Catalogue should be in every schoolroom. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY American Book Company 
Box 1 Malden, Mass. New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


SECURE A FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY BY THE HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness to our method. 


A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FRE®, 100 or more Certificates, 
and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 


Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


Please Pupils and Parents 


It is not only an act of graciousness to distribute Seibert Souvenirs among pupils on the last day of school, 
but also a bit of diplomacy. This indication of consideration for the children is appreciated by the parents 
and the latter have the power to make or mar a teacher’s career. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 15 


The illustration of this souvenir gives but a meagre idea of its beauty. The symbolic designs are embossed 
in silver. The text is engraved in green. The cover is heavy pebbled linen with deckle edge. Size, 34% x 6 
inches. Tied with silk Tassel. 

The inside of the folder consists of an eight-page insert. On the first page is a greeting from teacher to 
pupils. An original poem entitled, “The Silent Bell,” occupies three pages. 


On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, School Board, scholars, school, district, township 
county and state — which matter must be furnished when you order. We guarantee to print all names an 
data correctly as per copy submitted. Write legibly. 

If you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the front cover. This adds greatl 
to the individuality of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us. Write name and address on the bac’ 
of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured. In case you do not wish to use photo, the panel will show 
a suitable phrase neatly engraved. 
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PRICE LIST, POSTPAID 





12 without photo, $1.15; additional ones 6 cents each; 12 with photo $1.25 each; additional ones 7 cents 
each. No less than 12sold. Envelopes to match, 5 cents per dozen. As many Souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one 
cent for each name in excess. Remittance must accompany order. Stamps and personal checks will be ac- 
cepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible. i 

If you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs send 2 cents in stamps. 












Not what you Read. but 
Whateyou Remember will 
make you Wise 


You will certainly regret your neglect if you allow the closing day of school to arr ve without being pro- 
vided with souvenirs to distribute among your pupils. Do not let this opportunity pass by. Place your 
order for Seibert Souvenir No. 15 to-day or write immediately for samples. Such things are too often post- 
poned until too late. We have been furnishing thousands of teachers with Seibert Souvenirs for the last 
seventeen years. Our reputation is behind every transaction. Decide and act now. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 11 Canal Dover, Ohio. 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR 


These well-known books of recitations, entertainments and dialogues contain selections for 


for every imaginable occasion. 


Many of the books are made up of original matter and all 


as well as from a literary standpoint they are unexcelled. The books are all arranged with a 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. [By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he ‘speaks his piece.’”’ Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cen‘<. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. &L. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 
forthis book. For children of six years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 





All new 
For special days and 
For children of ten years. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. 


and original. 


By Clara J. Denton. 
Everything bright and fresh. 
seasons as well as for general occasions. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg. 
This book contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter 
holidays and birthdays, programs for parties for this trying season 
of the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. Price, 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimuul 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys, 
etc. Nota dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collection. 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


For 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Panto- 





own piece. For children of seven years. Paper 


binding, 15 cents. 
LITTLE PEOPLE'S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 


for little people, mostly in verse and from four 
to twenty lines. For children of nine vears. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. 


This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child's natural diffidence 
makes the right piece very necessary. For chil- 
dren of ten years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By F.C. & 
L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 
peenter authors. For children of twelve years. 


‘aper, 15 cents. 


material 


scenery. 


Shoppers,”’ 
PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kel- 


logg. Upward of seventy recitations of excep- 
tional merit. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, 
Farrar Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 





JOLLY 
DIALOGUES 


By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
is fresh entertainment 
by an author of 
wide experience. 
dialogues are humorous. All 
are very easy to do and they 
are adapted to the use of 
children from eight years 
old up. The costumes and 
scenery are all of the sim- 
plest: most of the entertain- 
ments can be given without 


Among the good things in 
the book are: 
*¢ Mrs. 
Poodle,”’ ** What Became of 
the Dinner,’ ‘‘ Renting the 
Pickaninnies,’ 
Pa Plays Football,’ ‘The 
Deacon’s Spotted Calf.”’ 


Paper binding, 25 cents 


mimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, 
etc. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Composed of a number of origina! 
and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 


All the 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. & L. J. 
Rook. Everything specially prepared for this 
volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill 
and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. Success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to 

thi fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 

‘*Christmas 

Mason’s 

Humorous Speakers and Dia- 


logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 
GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 


* Johnny’s 








YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W.Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. 
logg. 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 
place. 
learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 


binding, 25 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By 


C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 
volume. One of the best books in print. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 


By Amos M. Kel- 
A varied, well-balanced book, which 


The dialogues are all simple and easily 
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By Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces 
make their first appearance in this volume, while a number 
of othe ’s are original creations of the compiler. No reader wishing 
to keep abreast of the times can afford to be without this book. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 
Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one 


among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


By Charles C, 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Sco.ch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for schoo’ and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Arrtist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless 
the best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to the 
Sunda y-school or day-school, to public and to private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 


We carry the largest stock of amateur PLAYS in 


Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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ENTERTAINMENT AND EXHIBITION 


readings, drills, marches, dialogues, monologues, tableaux, plays, 
are specially prepared by persons of experience and established reputation. 


view to their use in schools. 
SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 


M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and specia] 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
ure to prove most successful in their presentation. For any 
ordinary stage or platform. Easy costumes. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection is found in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 


field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


pantomimes and material 
From a moral 


HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By SaraS. Rice. 
These selections are especially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. It containsmany 
original exercises, dialogues, and novel 
entertainments suitable especially for the 
Christmas Holidays as well as for Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FORALL THE YEAR. 
By Clara J. Denton. Foreach holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, plays. Among the days pro- 
vided for are New Year’s, Li coln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Easter and Christmas. Paper binding, 30 cents. 








MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 
Every dialogue is full of life and action. It 
is composed of the best contributions of more than 
thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied 
as to suit all grades of performers. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. In variety of subject and adap- 
tation to Occasion this book has special points 
of merit, and the dialogues are both interesting 
and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


books. 


national 
SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 


Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks and older people, and furnishes 
a great range and diversity of sentiment. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 
Provision is made for young and old, grave 
and gay. The subjects are well chosen, and 
the dialogues full of life and sparkle. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among 


pieces, 





NUMBER FORTY 
One Hundred 
Choice Selections 


The new volume in a 
famous series of recitation 
This number is pre- 
pared by a public reader of 
reputation, Prof. 
Henry Gaines Hawn. 
book contains one hundred 
prose and poetry, 
humor and pathos, adapted 
for all ages and occasions. 

Among the authors repre- 
sented are: Kipling, Mase- 
field, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo, 
Ellis Parker Butler, 
Carman, Dorothy Dix, 
Bryant, S. E. Kiser, 


Paper binding, 30 cents 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett 
Contains a wide variety of new and original 
dialogues expressly prepared for this work by a 
corps of especially qualified writers. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By 
John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 
for college use and containing a superior collec- 
tion of short prose extracts from the leading 
orators and writers of all ages and nations. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This : ollec- 
tion comprises speeches from the most eminent 
clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, 
and contains good, stirring recitations, adapted 
to every kind of temperance occasion. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 
and Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An ex- 
cellent collection of 150 pieces, suited to Sunday- 
school Concerts, Christian Encvavor Societies, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary 


Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


The 


Bliss 








them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with 
Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. Nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the more 
popular and pleasing drills are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, 
Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring 
Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it””»—found just what is wanted for use in 
Day School, Sunday School, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those that the chil- 
dren learn about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed of originally 


prepared responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, 
recitations, etc., adapted to all kinds of exercises connected with 


Sunday-school work. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


to any address upon receipt of price 
America and can supply any title in print. 


MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 
Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions, Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor 
Entertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the 
Amateur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is eminently 


adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville materialis hardtoget. This book 
contains an abundance of the best, all writ- 
ten to order by one who knows how to do 
it well. There are jokes, monologues, dia- 
logues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, 
andshort farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By 
B. L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely 
in character, thus affording an unusual vari- 
ety. The scenery required isin no instance 
difficult, the situations are always in- 
genious, and the plots are such as to hold 
the attention of an audience from the be- 


ginning totheend. Paper binding, 30 cents 





is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 
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BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


A newsupplementary reader for the 
My second school year. A new book in 
the Boy Blue Series by Mary Frances 
iM] Blaisdell, which includes “ 1wilight 
i) Town,” “Cherry Tree Children,” “Polly 
Nay and Dolly,” “Boy Blue and his 
Friends,” “Tommy Tinker’s Book,” and 
“Pretty Polly Flinders.” All by Mary 
Frances Blaisdell. Mailing price of 
each volume, 40 cents. All are for 
second year, except “‘Cherry Tree 
Children,” which is for first year. 


Other Standard Books 











For Grade I Mailing Price 
IN TOYLAND. Louise Robinson 40 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER 30 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 30 cents 
For Grade II 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 35 cents 
(See also Boy Blue Series, above.) 

For Grade III 
OLD MOTHER WEST WIND. Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S ANIMAL FRIENDS. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S NEIGHBORS. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 40 cents 
FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES. Bigham 50 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES. Bigham 50 cents 
For Grade IV 
THE PIG BROTHER. Richards 40 cents 
CHILD’S BOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Blaisdell 50 cents 
GRASSHOPPER GREEN’S GARDEN. Schwartz 50 cents 
INDIAN CHILD LIFE. Eastman 50 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FOURTH READER, 50 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 











ca Refreshing 2 
Nourishing 


for tired minds and bodies. When 
exhausted by mental labor you 
will find that 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 
will give needed nourishment and 
strength to your exhausted nerves—bet- 
ter digestion and an improved appetite. 
A delicious, wholesome beverage, more 


healthful and_ beneficial than lemonade 
or other acidulous drinks. 
Easily made by adding to a glass 
of cold sweetened water a tea- 
spoonful of this wonderful tonic. 


A Most Valuable Nerve Tonic 














Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. IL. ad 





























The Strongest Forces of Human Nature 


Intrinsic Interest—Constructive Thinking 
Progressive Self-Activity 
Are Enlisted in the Service of 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 
By virtue of these, independence and power are 
developed in the children. This is the steady and con- 
sistent aim of the Horace Mann Method of reading. 


INSPIRATION FOR THE PUPIL 
Woodburn & Moran’s 


Elementary American History and 
Government 


Theauthors have been uncommonly successful in writ- 
ing entertainingly for seventh and eighth grade pupils. 
To their picturesque and vivid style is due the increased 
interest which invariably follows the introduction of 
this text. Teachers find that they do better work with 
much less effort when their classes use this book. 


A MEASURING SCALE OF ABILITY IN 
SPELLING 
Has Just Been Incorporated in 
The Alexander Spelling Book 

This valuable new feature consists of list of words 
with the per cent. of correct spellings to be expected 
among the children of different grades. The teacher can 
thus locate a child’s spelling ability in terms of grades. 

Descriptive circulars of these books will gladly be sent 





Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 


Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO—Prairie Ave. and 25th Street BOSTON—120 Boylston Street 
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A Sprained Ankle? 
Let the T.C.U. Pay the Biil 


It is so easy for an accident to happen —a little ice on the 
street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor’s bill and a 
week or two of enforced idleness without salary. 

In one high school last winter three teachers were laid up 
with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on the ice. 

And this is the simplest and least expensive accident that 
might happen. There are hundreds of ways by which even 
the most careful may suffer loss of time and salary, with 
greatly increased expenses. 


Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine 


Not only does the T. C. U. pay for loss by accident, but 
also for loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine. A few 
cents a day will afford complete protection against these 
three dread contingencies, that robso many teachers of their 
savings and their peace of mind. Write for a copy of our 
free booklet that tells the whole story. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
220 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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The Whispering Problem 
Myra King 


HE “whispering problem”’ is one that presents itself 
to every primary teacher and every teacher has 
tried various ways of dealing with it and found none 
wholly satisfactory. Of course every teacher finds 

that this habit must be controlled at least in some measure, 
and the question is to find something that will do this with- 
out encouraging evils of greater magnitude. 

Usually it does not seem wise to forbid all whispering in 
the room, as this may result in dishonesty and deception. A 
whispering recess given at intervals has not always proved 
satisfactory because whispering is a habit and the child 
yields to it before he realizes what he is doing. The only 
way to really work out this problem is to teach each child 
to be a law unto himseif and so learn to overcome the habit. 
Any plan which will help to do this will be valuable. Many 
helpful ideas will come to the teacher who is earnestly seek- 
ing a remedy for this evil. Here is one that has been tried 
and found effective. 

Talk the matter over with the children — show them how 
this habit robs them of their time, interferes with the work 
of the teacher and disturbs all the other children in the 
room. Talk with them as you would with older people and 
even the very little ones will understand you, for they are 
very logical as well as just and reasonable. Then say to 
them: ‘Now let’s see how little whispering we can do this 
morning. Iam going to let each one tell me just before 
recess how many times he has whispered. I know, of 
course, you’re all going to do your best, so if any one 
whispers it will be just because he forgets. 

Take the last five or six minutes before recess for this 
work, going down each row and allowing each child to an- 
nounce the result of his effort. Have it thoroughly under- 
stood that no penalty is attached, no matter how many 
times they have whispered. This will help make them feel 
free, and so perfectly honest in acknowledging their short- 
comings in this direction. 

Some child will say, probably, “Oh, I don’t know! I 
whispered so many times that I lost count of them.” 

This will be an opportunity to help the children to see how 
much time they unconsciously waste in this way. 

There will be great variety in the reports given and some 
of the children may have succeeded in getting through with- 
out any whispering. Of course if any have done so they 
should be commended, but those who have not should not 
be reproved. There should be a minute or two given to a 
little discussion of the attempt and its results — for the 
children will want to “talk it over” and the teacher will 
show them how much she has appreciated every little effort. 
She may do that in this way if no other way presents itself. 
Of course she has been keeping careful supervision and she 
knows which ones have been trying. Sue may say: “I 
saw John stop right in the midst of an interesting little 
conversation when he remembered — I saw Mary put her 
hand over her lips when some one was trying to get her 
to talk and I also saw Ben sitting with his hands over his 
ears so he couldn’t hear what some one was trying to say 

(Continued on page 129) 
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The Daily Program in 


February 1916 


the One Room School 


Lewis S. Mills 
Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


(Book rights reserved) 


HE present article is supplementary to the one by 
the writer in the October number of PRIMARY 
Epucation, 1914. The same principles as there 
enumerated apply here as well. In this article, the 

details of working out the program for the one room school 


are explained, a model program form is given and sever 
variations from the model. 

The programs here printed are not scrap of paper pro- 
grams only, but real programs in daily use in the several 
schools. 


dal 





9:15- 9:30 15 Read.° 
9:30- 9:45 15 
:45-10:00 15 
10: 00-10: 05 5 
10: 05-10: 15 
10: 15-10: 30 
10: 30-10: 45 
10:45-10:50 5 
10:50-11:00 10 Read.° 
11:00-11:15 15 
11:15-11:30 15 
1 
1 


Phonics* Draw.’ 


l 
15 Writing* Draw.’ 
l 


Arithmetic” 








11:15-11:30 15 Arithmetic’ 
11: 45-12:00 15 Arithmetic” 
NOON 
1:00-1:05 5  Drillon History, Geography or Physiology Facts’ Music’ 
1:05- 1:15 10 Read.° ; 
| 1:15-1:30 15 Read.” 
1:30- 1:45 15 Lang.* Declam.' 
1:45- 2:00 15 Lang. Hist.’ Geog.’ Phys.! s 
2:00- 2:15 15 Lang.* Declam.' 
|} 2:15- 2:30 15 Hist.* Civics’ 
| 2:30- 2:45 15 RECESS | 
| 2:45- 2:55 10 Word Drill’ | 
|} 2:55- 3:10 15 Hist.* Civics! | 
3:10- 3:25 15 Geog.’ Phys.! 
3:25- 3:40 15 Geog.* Phys.’ 
3:40- 3:50 10 Spelling Dictation for all Grades , 
3:50- 4:00 10 Individual Help* or Poem Study' or Music! 





l/ number of times a week a subject occurs. 
||| spends each recess on the school playground. 





FORM FOR ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS 


MODEL PROGRAM 

; Time Min. Grade I Grades II, III 

| 9:00-9:05 5 Opening® Opening” 
9:05- 9:15 10 Read. 


) Phonics* Draw.' 
0 Sp. Prep. Draw.' Sp. Prep.* Draw.' Sp. Prep.‘ Draw.’ 
Writing’ Draw.' 


Articulation and Correct Form Drill 


Arithmetic” 


Note This model program shows the recitations only. The superior figures indicate the | 
It is better for both teacher and pupils if the teacher | 
She may join in the games and suggest other games. | 


Grades VI, VII, VIil 


Grades IV, V 


Opening® Opening* 


Read.‘ Agri.! 
Read.‘ Agri.' 


Sp. Prep.‘ Draw.' 
Writing* Draw.' Writing* Draw.’ 


RECESS 


, Music ‘ 3 








| 
| 








THE MODEL PROGRAM 


In making suggestions for the daily program in one room 
schools it seems best to have some guiding principles. The 
program, in reality, organizes the school and saves or wastes 
time for both teacher and pupil; therefore, it is worthy of 
major attention. In fact, a teacher may fail to succeed 
in her school because she has a program not fitted properly 
to the needs of her school. 

In the construction of the model program as here given 
the four following considerations were recognized: 

1 a The time before recess in the morning and the 
corresponding time in the afternoon are the best periods 
of the school day. 

b Reading and language are the most important sub- 
jects of the elementary school curriculum and should, 
therefore, be placed as follows: 

Reading before recess in the morning and language be- 
fore recess in the afternoon. 

Arithmetic is third in importance, and as the last period 
of the morning is a better period than the last period of the 
afternoon, arithmetic may be placed between recess and 
noon. The other subjects may be grouped around these, 
and in the last period of the school day. 

2 Reading, being the most important subject, needs the 
most time per week. On the several programs it may be 
noticed that reading has first place as to period and length 





of time devoted to it per week. If we count the time given 
to both oral and silent reading in the readers and in con 
nection with the work in history, geography, civics and 
physiology per week we shall find that nearly fifty per cent 
of the school day is spent in reading. This is right and 
proper. 

3 In organizing one room schools practically every 
school may be grouped into not more than four divisions. 
This is a wise plan even if some grades must be combined 
or grouped. A teacher can do better by her pupils when 
grades are grouped to some extent than she can by trying 
to keep each grade separate and operate school with thirty 
or more class recitations per day. It seems hardly possi 
ble for a teacher to do good work in a school where the 
majority of the recitation periods are not over ten minutes. 
The majority of the periods in a one room school should 
be at least fifteen minutes in length. 

4 The length of the periods to vary to some extent 
according to the size of the classes. For example, on Pro 
gram No. 3 it may be observed that grades four and five 
as combined, with a total of seven pupils, for reading are 
given twenty minutes, but grades seven and eight, with 
five pupils, are given only fifteen minutes. On Program 
No. 2 the grades vary but little as to number of pupils, 
hence there is very little variation in the length of the 
recitation periods. 
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School No. 4 (see March issue) 


VARIATIONS FROM PROGRAM 


The conditions in no two schools are exactly the same. 
While we may work out a theoretically practical program 
or schedule, it must be varied or modified in practice to meet 
the needs of the individual school. 

The principal reasons for variations are as follows: 


THE MODEL 


1 Grouping. Usually one or more grades are missing, 
or one or more grades consist of not more than one or two 
pupils. This will cause a variation in the grouping so 
that when schedules are finally worked out for several 
schools scarcely one will be exactly like the model. 


2 Length of the periods. This depends on the number 
of pupils in a grade or division. 


SUBJECT MATTER OF THE MODEL PROGRAM 


1 READING 

In grades one, two and three this should be given twice 
a day if possible. Grade one should read four times a day. 
In the rural schools here mentioned the upper grades read 
from the school readers and allied supplementary readers 
four times a week. For the fifth reading period per week 
work in agriculture is taken up as, reading from agricultural 
books, from government bulletins, from State agricultural 
college bulletins, and a regular study and discussion of the 
subject taken up. In grade one the Connecticut Method 
of teaching reading as outlined in Primary EDUCATION by 
the writer during the past school year is used. 


2 PHONICS 

Five minutes for four pericds per week are given in grades 
one, two and three in most schools. Some teachers pre- 
fer to give this as a part of each reading lesson. The work 
in the period consists of quick concert and individual drill 
from charts and from the blackboard. Several teachers 
are very successful in this by the use of flash cards, one 
phonogram on a card, e. g., and, ing, ed, ack, etc. 


3 SPELLING PREPARATION 

For four periods per week ten minutes is given to th« 
preparation of the pupils for the study of the day’s lesson. 
When a school is divided into four divisions there will 
naturally be four separate spelling lessons. During this 
period the pupils take books and, with the teacher, each in- 
dividual group spells and pronounces each word of the 
lesson. If possible, some attention is given to the meaning, 
as it is believed that pupils should know how to both pro- 
nounce and give the meaning of any word whose spelling 
is to be studied. 


4 PENMANSHIP 

Usually the whole school takes the same arm movement 
at the count of the teacher. This should not take over one 
third of the class period for penmanship. The remaining 
time should be spent on actual writing of letters or words 
or sentences. Oftentimes the words of the spelling lessons 
are taken as a writing lesson; the words being written one 
after the other rather than in column. It seems to the 
writer a waste of time and energy to use in the upper grades 
in the penmanship period, words or sentences entirely 
separated from the rest of the work of the school. 

In many schools the teacher uses two copies for the pen- 
manship period, an easy copy for grades one to four and a 
more complex copy for grades five to eight. 


5 DRAWING 

Once a week the twenty-five or thirty minutes given to 
phonics, spelling preparation and writing are taken for a 
lesson in drawing. On the day that drawing is given and 
the spelling preparation omitted, the afternoon spelling 
dictation period consists of review spelling words. 


6; ARTICULATION AND CORRECT ForRM DRILL 

This supperts the language work and consists in drill 
on the correct usage of such words as shall, will, did, done, 
see, saw, sit, set, learn, teach, lie, lay, isn’t, didn’t, etc., 
in sentences. This is a very small part of the drill work of 
the year. 


7 ARITHMETIC 

The usual board work, chart work and explanation work 
is done. 
8 Drit on History, GEOGRAPHY, CITIZENSHIP 

PuystoLoGcy Facts 

These drills are given three times a week and music is 
taken up twice a week. The music consists of work in rote 
singing. In connection with the drills a list of facts in 
history, geography, citizenship and physiology have been 
prepared and tabulated for review drill. A number of facts 
are rapidly reviewed each day. This work is usually from 
charts especially prepared for this purpose. 


AND 


9 LANGUAGE 

The regular study of language is given four times a week. 
Only a part of this is from the language book, as it seems 
better to take illustrations from the reading and other sub- 
jects. Outline work and story writing is done in the lan- 
guage period in connection with the day’s lessons in his- 
tory and geography. Each month each grade or division 
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School No. 1 
commits to memory one poem suitable to the season. One 
language period per week is given to this work. Besides 


the class study of the poem each pupil at some time recites 
the several poems as declamations before the school. With 
these poems learned and thoroughly rehearsed each school 
is ready to give an impromptu program any time special 
visitors come. 


10 LANGUAGE, History, GEOGRAPHY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

Grades one, two and three take the regular language work 
twice a week, history, geography and physiology or hygiene 
once a week each. This consolidation here is because of 
lack of time. Also, these other subjects may be more 
closely correlated with the language work than has hitherto 
been the custom. The stories in history, the facts and 
stories in geography and physiology may become a part of 


the language work. 


11 History AND CITIZENSHIP 


History is given four times a week and Citizenship once 


a week in grades four to eight inclusive. 


GEOGRAPHY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
Geography is given four times a week and Physiology 
once a week in grades four to eight inclusive. 


12 


13. SPELLING DICTATION 

The teacher pronounces the four sets of words alternately, 
so that all the pupils are writing at once without waiting 
on the part of the teacher. This is a seventy-five per cent 
saving in time over taking each class separately. 

14 The last ten minutes may be taken for individual help 


(14 pupils) 


or may be used as a clearing time for the day. 
are a few final details of the day’s work, questions pupils 
need to ask, or directions to be given, or some final work 
to be passed in. Where this is not the case the teacher may 
have the pupils repeat in concert one or more of the poems, 
or one or more songs may be sung. It is an excellent plan 
to have the final exercise of the day a united one and a 
pleasant one. In this way the pupils go from school with a 
pleasant feeling toward the school and toward the teacher. 
This is as it should be. Only in extreme cases should pupils 
be kept after school and then the punishment, if such is 
intended, is much longer remembered if only one pupil is 
kept on any given night. 


THE FORM OF THE PROGRAMS 


It has seemed to us wise to have a space at the top of 
each grade on the program sheet for one room schools 
wherein to record the names of the pupils in that grade. 
This is one record that pupils and visitors can see and note. 
It may be made very useful when school officials visit 
school. 

The program should be posted in a conspicuous place 
in the school-room and should be known by the pupils and 
followed to the minute by the teacher. A good school has 
more value as a teacher of right habits than in the book 
knowledge it imparts. To be on time is one of the most 
valuable habits of life and is, therefore, one of the pre- 
requisites of a good school and of successful teaching. In 
each school-room there should be a clock where all pupils 
can see it and note the time. This should aid them in 
planning their seat work. 


Programs Based on the Model Plan 


ScHoot No. 1 — 14 Pupits 


Six grades are here represented. Grades one and three 
have but one pupil each and may be grouped in the 
same division. Grade five consists of six pupils and may 
be kept separate. Grades six and seven consist of two 
pupils each and may be combined. Grade eight, even 
though small, is kept separate in all schools in as far as 
is possible in the main subjects, excepting reading, agri- 
culture, physiology, citizenship, drawing, penmanship, 
music and many of the drill reviews. In these there 
is good progress made by combinations where there 
is need of more time for the other work. 

In history, geography, language, and arithmetic the 
eighth grade should do intensive work and this is better 
done by keeping the grade separate. 


This school is, then, grouped in four divisions as follows: 


Grades I and III .2 pupils 
| aaa 6 pupils 
Grades VI and VII 4 pupils 


Grade VIII ..2 pupils 

Some variation is made in the length of the reading 
periods by reason of the difference in the number of pupils. 
Grades one and three, two pupils, are given ten minutes; 
grade five, with six pupils, is given twenty minutes; grades 
six and seven, with four pupils, are given fifteen minutes, 
and grade eight, with two pupils, fifteen minutes. It 
is felt that grade eight should do special literary work in 
connection with the reading and that it cannot properly 
complete a recitation in much less than ten minutes; 
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however, if there were but one pupil, this 


-would doubtless be undertaken. 


There are but few other changes for this 
school from the model program, except that 
the spelling dictation period is placed be- 
fore the noon intermission, and phonics 
made a part of each reading lesson. 


ScHoot No. 2 — 18 Pupits 


There are five grades in this school as 
follows: 


Grade one, six pupils; grade two, four 
pupils: grade four, four pupils; grade six, 
one pupil; and grade eight, three’ pupils. 
The grouping is as follows: 

Grade I 6 pupils 


Cee ere rts ee 4 pupils 
ERED sky as dno Hace op wasans 4 pupils 
Grades VI and VIII ............. 4 pupils 


This program organizes the school into 
four divisions of very nearly the same size. 
In this school the model program as to 
time and order of recitations is very nearly 
approximated. 


ScHoot No. 3— 17 Pwupms 


In this school grades one and six, only, 
are missing. Grade two consists of three 
pupils, grade three of two pupils, grade 
four of three pupils, grade five of four 
pupils, grade seven of three pupils, and 
grade eight of two pupils. 

The grouping is as follows: 


Gendies TE amd ETE ....0scccvess .5 pupils 


Geates EV GREY . ow. cess scan 7 pupils 
Ser eee .3 pupils 
GE EE no iw oie ce tebnecan 2 pupils 


The working program very nearly ap- 
proximates the model. Grade eight is 
kept separate here as in the program for 
School No. 1, as the last year of the gram- 
mar school needs special attention. 


(Continued in March issue) 
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Poem-Studies for Children 
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‘*THE LITTLE ARTIST”’ 
Harriet S. Wardell 


INTRODUCTION 

E teachers have been striving systematically and 

with more or less sincerity to inculcate a love for 

the beautiful in the hearts of our children for a 

long time. We believe that if we give them 
simple beauty and nothing else we are giving them one of 
the best of gifts, and to that end we have correlated our 
reading, language and poem-studies with our manual and 
voice expression work and, by a little suggestion and much 
encouragement, we have produced things beautiful and 
expressive of the child’s conception of the matter in hand 
at one and the same time. 

We have found that variety is more the spice of school 
life than of any other life we know, and that old and tried 
combinations of related subjects in the curriculum must 
have novel features introduced into them or they soon cease 
to interest children and teacher alike. 

In considering new combinations or new phases of tried 
combinations, it is often well to venture boldly and try to 
combine those things that, on the surface, seem to lend them- 
selves but reluctantly to union with each other. I have 
seen second grade children decorate a cover for the multi- 
plication tables with beautiful results. I have seen boys 
applying measuring to the making of dog or rabbit houses 
—not doll houses — there is much in a name — with an 
artistic appreciation for lineand finish. I have seen artistic 
applications of the most mechanical features of modern 
education — all of which serves to prove that a love for 
the beautiful in children gives them not only inward joy 
and the ability to see beauty in common things, but 
helps them to do hard and uninteresting things with more 
pleasure in the doing and with much more pleasing effects 
in the result. 

We must never lose sight of the fact, however, that truth 
is beauty and that there can be no beauty in fiction or 
poetry or other medium that is founded on any untruth 
In nature, science and the other related subjects, then, 
truth must remain, though we clothe the facts in fancy. 
In the study of the poem under consideration for this 





month an introduction should include an elementary 
geography lesson on the common forms of water; i. e., 
vapor, rain, dew, frost, hail, snow and steam. Such a les- 
son could best be taught to young children through the 
story medium. 

The fairy element may be introduced into the story for 
interest and the characters may be named in fairy-tale 
fashion — Dew Drop, Jack Frost, Snow Fairies, Ice King, 
etc., but nature’s truths and scientific facts should never be 
submerged under the fanciful portions of the story. Chil- 
dren should never. be led, either directly or by sugges- 
tion, into believing that fairy magic can really accomplish 
unnatural changes. Present nature and natural magic in 
all its interesting and varied phases, and you cannot fail 
to appeal to the average normal child. 

Dramatizations of nature stories and simple experi- 


ments and observation lessons are productive of interest, §. 


and are conducive to clear and faithful concepts of natural 
phenomena in the child’s mind. Better a brief life-story 
of a snowflake and an observation lesson on some beautiful 
specimens on a black cloth than all the abstract teaching 
from the text-books. 

Jack Frost will prove a more intimate friend and a greater 
delight if a good conception of frost is first formed in the 
child’s mind, and, when possible, if a real frost picture is 
enjoyed. 

Following the introductory story, the poem should be 
presented simply by repeating the lines once or twice with 
good gestures and appropriate facial expressions. 

Explain in a word or two the following: artist, pygmy, 
spanned, elfin and canvas. 

Read other Jack Frost poems and “Mother Truth’s 
Melodies” after “The Little Artist” has been studied. 
Draw frost pictures. 

GESTURES 

If the following or other gestures can be obtained from 
the children through suggestions, the effect will be more 
natural and expressive than if they are imitated. 

Do not require all children to make the same gestures. 
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Some children do not feel the need of gestures at all, and 
some need but few. Do not force gestures. In some places 
three or four gestures may all be equally good. 

In a class exercise allow great freedom in selection and 
avoid trying to cast all gestures in the same mold. 

The following gestures can be made by young children 
naturally. Do not use all the gestures given — select 
only the ones the children seem to want to use. 


Stanza I 
No gesture needed. 


Stanza IT 
Lines 1 
lines. 

Lines 3 and 4: Use one of the following: 

Place both hands to forehead, palms down; bend body 
forward and to the right; place right foot forward; eyes 
looking intently into distance. Expression, serious. 

Same gesture with right hand only. 

Wide sweeping gesture with both arms stretching out 
from sides, shoulder height — poise on toes of either foot — 
other foot placed front. 


and 2. (Illus. I.) Hold gesture throughout 


Stanza 3 
Lines 1 and 2: Hands and forearms form bridge in any 
way natural to child. 


Stanza 4 
Line 1: Look back over shoulders, or point and look high 
and back — turn trunk slightly. (Illus. IT.) 
Lines 2 and 3: Palm of left hand represents canvas— 
right hand holds imaginary brush. (Illus. III.) 
Line 4: Any gesture indicating self, as: profound bow, 
short, jerky bow — or hand upon heart. 
Facial expression — smile. 
VOICE 
The tone of voice should be slightly higher than conversa- 
tional or reading tone, but not strained or piercing. Speak 
slowly, distinctly and emphasize nouns as a rule. 
Oh, there is a little artist 
Who paints in the cold night hours 
Pictures for wee, wee children, 
Of wondrous trees and flowers. 
Pictures of snow-capped mountains 
Touching the snow-white sky; 
Pictures of distant oceans, 
Where pygmy ships sail by. 
Pictures of rushing rivers, 
By fairy bridges spanned; 
Bits of beautiful landscapes, 
Copied from elfin land. 
The moon is the lamp he paints by, 
His canvas the window-pane, 
His brush is a frozen snowflake; 
Jack Frost is the artist’s name. ; 
— From “ Nature in Verse,” by Mary I. Lovejoy 


Why We Have Valentine’s 
Day 


Elizabeth Andrews 


ONG ago, in a country across the sea, there lived an 
old man named Valentine. He was very kind to 
everyone. He played with the children and mended 
theirtoys. He visited old people and helped the poor. 

Often he sent little messages to his friends and sometimes 
tiny baskets of violets or primroses with wee notes hidden 
inthem. Now, you know, a long time ago, they didn’t have 
postmen to carry letters and parcels, and so Valentine sent 
his messages by — what do you suppose? Gray and white 
pigeons! He had taken much trouble in training them to 
fly to the houses of his friends and when he told them just 
where to go they never made a mistake. In this way, for 
years and years, he made many people happy. 

Everyone loved Valentine, except the wicked king of the 
country in which he lived. He hated Valentine because of 
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his kindness. One morning this cruel king sat upon the 
throne in his robes of state. “Let the guards advance!” 
said he. 

The guards came forward and knelt before his throne. 
“Seize Valentine,” said the king, “and cast him into the 
blackest dungeon of the castle!” Now the guards knew 
that Valentine was good to all people, but they dared not 
disobey the king. 

Valentine was put into a dark little cell with a bare stone 
floor and cold stone walls. There was only one little win- 
dow and that was so high in the wall that he couldn’t see 
out of it unless he stood on a rough stone bench and stretched 
up on tiptoe. 

Early in the afternoon he heard a soft cooing at the win- 
dow. He stood upon the bench and looked out. There 
on the window-ledge was one of his piegons! And then 
Valentine remembered — he hadn’t sent messages to any 
of his friends that day. There was a little blind girl who 
waited at her window every day to hear the flutter of the 
pigeon’s wings; there was a sick old man whose only 
pleasure was to receive Valentine’s messages and flowers. 

But what could Valentine do? He had no pretty cards on 
which to write messages nor even anything with which to 
write. But what was this growing in the moss between 
two stones of the window-ledge! Yes! —it was true! 
Violets! And Valentine remembered a few scraps of 
paper in his pocket — and he thought of such a lovely plan! 

He tore the paper in heart-shaped pieces — for I am sure 
you know that the heart means love — made two tiny holes 
in each one and drew a few violets through the holes. Then 
he sent them to his friends by the pigeon. 

Of course everyone was delighted. The little blind girl 

thought hers the nicest gift she had ever received. 
But dear Valentine didn’t have to stay in prison very 
long. The wicked king died and the new king released him. 
How the people rejoiced! How glad the pigeons were to 
see their kind master home again! 

Valentine never forgot to send the notes and tiny baskets 
of flowers to his friends for many years. By and by many 
others did this, too. Even after Valentine’s death (and 
he lived to be a very, very old man) his friends who had 
loved him so much sent messages to one another on his 
birthday, the fourteenth of February. * 

That is why, each year, we send cards called Valentines 
to our friends. I’ve often sent them — haven’t you? 
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History in Play 


Roland 
A LEGEND OF FRANCE 


Grace Evelyn Starks 
N= once upon a time there lived in the heart of a 


great forest a beautiful woman and her son, Roland. 

They were very, very poor. So poor, indeed, that 

Roland’s head and limbs were usually bare, his 
clothing worn and patched, and nuts, which Roland gathered 
in the forest, were their chief food. 

The forest in which they lived belonged to Charlemagne, 
or the Great Charles, the great and powerful king of France. 
Roland and his mother had wonderful times talking of 
Charlemagne, whose brave deeds they never wearied of 
repeating and always the good mother ended with the one 
remark, “‘When you first see King Charlemagne, it will 
be the beginning of a new life for you. No longer will you 
be a beggar-boy forced to earn a living from the woods.” 
Then she would smile proudly and pat Roland’s head 
lovingly. 

So, naturally, the thing Roland most desired in the world 
was to see this great king. He thought of it constantly 
and finally he learned that Charlemagne and his army were 
to be entertained at a castle in Italy. He was just twelve 
years old and his dream was coming true! He was to see 
the king —and then —! 

Roland had as a companion the son of the governor of 
the town, and with him he hastened to a hillside which 
overlooked the very road along which the king and his 
men had been reported to pass. With his heart fairly 
standing still he watched and suddenly he called out to 
Oliver, ‘‘They are coming. I see a light from their armor 
through the trees.” And it was true — they were approach- 
ing —the king and that goodly crowd in battle array — 
first the heralds with the banner of France, then a body of 
guards and a long line of bishops and priests. 

Roland gripped Oliver’s hand tightly as a figure, proud 
and noble, came into sight. It was Charlemagne! When 
the army had quite passed from sight those two lads knelt 
and promised to be true to each other and to their king as 
long as they lived, and they sealed their promise with gifts, 
Oliver taking a richly carved dagger from his belt and 
Roland an old sword blade from from his own ragged gar- 
ment. They parted then — Roland to run straight to his 
mother to tell her he had seen the king and beg her to tell 
him the secret of his life. And his mother told him that 
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and Story 


she was the Princess Bertha, banished because of a mar- 
riage not pleasing to the king, and that Charlemagne — 
Great Charles — was his uncle! 

Beggar-boy indeed! Roland determined to seek his 
uncle and demand his rights of the King of France. Kissing 
his mother he hurried off, for he had heard that Charle- 
magne was dining at the governor’s castle. Imagine the 
surprise of all the assembled knights and squires when a 


ragged, half clad boy made his way into the banquet hall! J 


The king looked up in surprise and in some displeasure in- 
quired: “Is not the forest a better place for you, boy, than 
a castle?”” To which Roland replied haughtily, “‘The slave 
cuts nuts in the forest, but the best things on your table 
belong to my mother.” 

“Ah,” answered the king, ‘‘ Your mother must be a great 
lady indeed. Corre now, has she a carver, a cup-bearer, 
soldiers, watchman and minstrels?” 

“Indeed, yes,” ‘said Roland. “My arms are her sol- 
diers, my eyes her watchmen and my lips her minstrels. 
You should see my mother, who dwells in the forest!” 

The king was really pleased by the boy’s answers, and 
after Roland had gone he said to Malagis, the dwarf, ‘‘ What 
did you make of the lad? Methinks he had a knightly 
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Durer 


Charlemagne 


bearing.”” To which the dwarf made answer that he be- 
lieved the boy to belong in the palace and not in the woods 
and that he thought that kings were his ancestors. The 
king was much impressed by the dwarf’s answer, for in 
those days dwarfs were thought to have a great power of 
divination and accordingly he at once ordered his squires 
to bring the boy and his mother to the castle. Of course 
when they appeared he at once recognized his sister. He 
ordered a feast prepared in their honor and Roland he 
seated on his right hand. . His ragged clothes were replaced 
by velvets, he was made a page to a great duke, and at 
last was acknowledged as the nephew of the king of France. 


Even the “littlest” folks delight to play this story. 
Think of the joy of Charlemagne’s army in a march — 
around the entire room! If used for a special day, costumes 
should be devised; if played in the school-room any sug- 
gestive things on hand may be used to heighten the illusion. 

CHARACTERS 
CHARLEMAGNE 
Roland 
OLIVER 
ROLAND’s MOTHER, PRINCESS BERTHA 
Tue Dwarr MALacis 
HERALDs, GUARDS, PRIESTS AND SQUIRES, ETC, 


SCENE I 


(A road with an adjoining hillside. Enter Roland and 
Oliver. The contrast between the boys — Roland in a patched 
and worn garment and Oliver in the velvet of a court page—is 
great.) 


Roland It is along this very road, Oliver, that Charle- 
magne and his army are to pass on their way to Italy. I 
must see him! You know as well as I the praise of his deeds 
ever sung by my dear mother, and always when she has 
finished a tale of our noble king, she pats me on the head 
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and says, ‘When you first see Charlemagne, it will be the 
beginning of a new life for you, for you will be a beggar- 
boy no longer. (Dreamily) I wonder what she means. 
What make you of it, Oliver? 

Oliver I can make nothing of it, Roland, but were it I, 
I should ask my mother exactly what it means. It must 
mean something special for you. 

Roland Inever thought to do so. I'll take your advice. 
But let us hasten to the top of the hillside. There we can 
lie flat and look down on the splendid company soon to pass 
this way. 

Oliver By all means. It is you with your musings that 
keeps us lagging. (They hurry up the hill where they proceed 
to lie at full length. Suddenly Roland, who has been watching 
the road intently, starts up.) 

Roland Iam sure they are coming. Isee a light among 
the trees made by the shining of the sun upon the knights’ 
armor. See! it grows brighter and brighter as they draw 
near! Oh, Oliver! 


(A noise as the tramping of many feet is heard and the 
army approaches. The heralds with the banner of France 
come first, then guards, priests, and squires. In their midst 
is Charlemagne, a noble figure. The boys lean forward 
breathlessly till all have passed from sight. Together they rise, 
gazing at one another. 


Roland And so I have seen our king, and if my mother’s 
words be true a new life begins for me. A new life has 
begun! Oh, Oliver! I would I were a knight and that I, 
too, might go forth to war! 

Oliver And I. Roland, let us here pledge allegiance to 
our king and to each other. 

Roland Lhaveit. You shall be Charlemagne and make 
me knight. (He kneels, and Oliver, drawing a rich dagger 
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from his belt, gives him the accolade, a light touch on the 
shoulder. 

Oliver In the name of God, of Saint Michael and of 
Saint George, I dub thee knight. Be brave, ready and 
loyal. (Roland rises.) 

Roland And now, Oliver, I will knight you! (He re- 
peats the ceremony, using his old and rusted sword.) Ah, 
won’t it be splendid! But now I must hasten to my lady 
mother, and you to the governor’s palace where Charle- 
magne remains to dine. I mean to ask my mother the 
secret of my life — good-by, Sir Oliver. 

Oliver Good-by, Sir Roland, and may peace and happi- 
ness go with you! 

(They go off in opposite directions.) 

ScENE II 


(Dining hall at the governor’s palace. The table is of course 
rude and benches are used. The room is lighted by torches. 
Minstrels are playing the harp, lute, horn and cymbals. 
Roland stands at one side looking on. Charlemagne is in 
the seat of honor, of course.) 


Roland (aside) And there — head of the table and of our 
country sits my uncle! With what sorrow my lady mother 
told me her story of banishment by her brother there, for 
marrying the man of her heart! But I am no beggar’s boy, 
I'll demand my rights of the King of France! (He rushes 
up to where Charlemagne is seated, stops abruptly as in the 
act of speaking. Charlemagne looks up in surprise at the 
ragged half-clad boy.) 

Charlemagne (with a little laugh) Is not the forest a better 
place for you, my lad, than this castle and our royal feast? 

Roland (proudly drawing himself up and regaining his con- 
trol) The slave eats nuts in the forest and the peasant 
drinks water from the brooks, but the best things on your 
table belong to my mother! 

Charlemagne (smilingly) Indeed! 
be a very grand lady. Has she servants? 
own) Has she a carver and a cupbearer (pointing). 
she soldiers, watchmen and minstrels? (Pointing.) 

Roland Indeed, yes! My two arms are her soldiers. 
My eyes are her watchmen and my lips her minstrels. I 
should like you to see my mother who dwells in the forest. 

Charlemagne (addressing Malagis, the dwarf) Come, now, 
you should know. What think you of this boy who rudely 
rushes in upon our feast? 

Malagis My lord, I think the lad belongs in the palace 
and notin the forest. (As in atrance) I believe that kings 
are his ancestors and that royal blood flows in his veins. 
He will be great in years to come — the bravest and most 
skilful of all your knights. He alone will be able to sound 
the horn of your grandfather — but life is not long, I fear, 
for him. I see plainly by the stars that his life and yours 
are strangely mingled. (Changing to a more abrupt tone) 
Have the mother brought to the hall. (Charlemagne sum- 
moning his squires) Bring the boy’s mother here. The 
lad will give you directions. And while they are gone, do 
you be seated, boy, and we will proceed with our feast. I 


Your mother must 
(Points to his 
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Statues of Roland and Olivier, Cathedral de Verona 


would hear a little music and see what those jugglers there 
can do and have a bit of dancing. (Roland seats himself. 
The interval until the arrival of the Lady Bertha can be made 
an elaborate one of entertainment, if so desired. Dances suita- 
ble to the period. Songs, stories, gtrobatic feats, sleight-of- 
hand performances and the like may be given; at their conclu- 
sion, herald announces the return of the Squires and Lady 
Bertha enters — Charlemagne at sight of her rises.) 

Charlemagne (crying out) My sister! 

Lady Bertha (bowing) None other, my lord, your sister, 
whom you banished at her marriage to Milan. But even in 
poverty we knew only happiness, for there was love. But 
now — Milan is gone, perished in a cruel flood —and I 
would that you acknowledge his son, who is, after all, 
nephew to the King of France! 

Charlemagne Dear sister, and it pleaseth me to do so. 
(Lays his hand affectionately upon Roland’s shoulder) Dear 
lad — nephew. We will away with these tatters and 
dress you in the outer symbol of your rank, we will make 
you page to one of our brave knights and in time you, too, 
shall be knighted. (To the others) My nephew (with a 
courtly gesture) and the Lady Bertha. (All pick up goblets 
and raise them high.) 

All Three cheers for Roland! Three cheers for the 
Princess Bertha. May they have long life and happiness! 

[CuRTAIN] 
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Drawing Lessons 
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for Special Days 


Amy Rachel Whittier 


VALENTINE’S DAY 


ALENTINE’S DAY offers such a wealth of oppor- 
tunity and suggestions that one limited article 
cannot discuss them all. When in doubt ask the 
children and the probabilities are that the difficulty 

of choosing will be solved. ‘“‘What shall we make for our 
valentines?” ‘‘Hearts.” ‘Red hearts,’ comes the an- 
swer. A valentine and a heart are synonymous to children. 
This decision holds us to an essential and fundamental re- 
quirement of all good design, a recognition of the limitations 
within which we are to work. Limiting oneself to do all 
that is possible with certain elements within definite are. 

and with meagre tools is one of the best tonics for an inactive 
imagination and the only way to arrive at originality. 
Unless you have limited yourself to the heart for a valentine, 
you cannot realize how very small two pages of illustrations 
are or what a good time they can represent. For pure 
pleasure such as comes only from a sudden realization of 
your own unsuspected powers, try limiting yourself to mak- 
ing many different things from one. After you have had 
this experience you can teach design to little children with 
genuine enthusiasm and joy. Your whole heart and theirs 
will bein it. Why not begin on this day of hearts, orrather, 
long enough before February fourteenth so that on THE 
day, whether the children wear their hearts on their sleeves, 
their faces or their heads, all are happy hearted, because 
the head knows how to guide and control the making of 
these many merry hearts. There must be no tired, sad 
or broken hearts such as come when we feel the burden of 
a special day entertainment, when we feel that it breaks in 
on the regular important routine of regular school-room 
work, when it is merely the carrying out of a lesson in the 
drawing outline, or one hastily prepared the night before. 
We must know How to do the work. We must know How 
to find pleasure in it. So much for our own basic prepara- 
tion. Let us now discuss the inevitable How? 


How shall we grade the work? 
How shall we present it? 
How much have we already prepared the children for? 


wwe 


B 


i) 


; the first of February, children in the first grade ought 
to be able to: 
a Cut to an easy outline. 
b To fold from simple dictation. 
c To paste. 
d To trace around a simple pattern. 
e To memorize easy processes. 
f To measure one inch. 
g To use the ruler as a straight edge. 
Children in the second grade ought in addition to 
preceding to be able to: 
a Fold and cut from imitation. 
b To repeat more difficult processes from memory. 
c To measure from one to twelve inches. 
d To work with smaller units. 
Children in the third grade, in addition to all foregoing 
processes, ought to be able to: 
a Fold and cut from a given model, 7. e., to discover for 
themselves How a pattern is made. 
b To suggest simple changes. 
¢ To measure one half inch. 
The answer to the third question has gone a long way 
toward the answer to the first and second — but the follow- 
ing outline of typical lessons will help. 


the 


TypicAL LEssons — LEARNING TO 
GRADE I 
Material for Teacher 
Two completed hearts. 
Two squares. 


MAKE A HEART— 


One red, one white. 
Same size as those used by children. 


These are to be used when giving individual help to the 
slower children. 

One large square of white paper prepared exactly as the 
small ones given to the children. 

One large, red square. 

Scissors, black crayon or charcoal. 

Material for each child. 

Two three-inch squares of white drawing paper marked as 
indicated by Fig. 1, Plate 1. These may be prepared by 
the teacher, by upper grade children or during several 
preceding lessons, by the first grade children themselves. 

One three-inch square of red paper. 

One very soft lead pencil or a piece of black crayon. 

Scissors. 


PRESENTATION — Brief Outline 


Show children the finished heart made of red paper. 

Show children a finished white heart which was used as a 
pattern for the red heart. 

Call attention to the fold or crease through the middle of 
the white heart. The red has no crease. 

Teacher holds large white square before each row — pre- 
pared like Fig. 1, Plate 1. 

Be sure that the black lines are seen by all. Ask children 
to hold their white squares so that you can see the black 
lines. 

Teacher fold square as indicated by Fig. 2, Plate 1. 
Show each row. Be sure that all children see exactly how 
it looks and where the black lines are now. Children fold 
squares in same way. Hold up for the teacher to see. If 
all the black lines show just as hers did, then all are right 
and ready for the next step. Teacher hold large square 
so black lines show, place scissors all ready to cut on line 
a-b, Fig. 2, Plate 1. 

Children do the same. All cut. Proceed in the same 
way to cut on other lines indicated in Fig. 2, Plate 1. 

Children open the papers, show their hearts. They are 
just like the big, white one with the crease through the 
middle — Fig. 3, Plate 1. 

Teacher place her large white heart on the large red 
square; hold firmly and trace about it, use charcoal, crayon 
or pencil and make a clear, black line. Children do same 
with their small hearts. Cut out the red heart. 

This should be followed by a period during which the 
children are given exactly the same materials and allowed 
to work from memory. 





Note This use of both white and red paper, and the memory work 
does of course involve double work on the part of the teacher or who- 
ever prepares the material, but as we are working with a long plan 
toward a distant goal, not for to-day’s results, but for a future to- 
morrow, our immediate aim is to teach processes, and this can only be 
accomplished through repetition — first from outside dictation, then 
from the inside dictation given from each child’s memory. More- 
over the white papers ought never to be looked upon as mere practice 
papers whose end is the waste-basket. They are as valuable a record 
of education as the final result and ought to be considered as such. 
All true teachers are more vitally interested in seeing How a child 
arrived at a result than in the result itself. When we go to exhibi- 
tions of written work, the most frequent comment is, “I'd like to know 
whether this is copied work or the first paper.”” The same thing is 
true in art work. Therefore, if our whole hearts are in the work we'll 
save all the hearts. Here is another interesting problem. ‘How 
can we utilize this apparently waste material; can the white hearts 
be used for anything except an educational record?” 


If first grade children are to make the hollow heart, shown 
by Fig. 4, Plate 1, proceed as before, children and teacher 
working first with white papers, then with red. The only 
new steps in this are the placing of the small heart pat- 
terns within the large, and cutting out the hole. Teach 
children to push the scissors through the center of the heart 
and cut from there to the outline as indicated by Fig. 5, 
Plate 1. If the scissors used are blunt instead of pointed 
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show them how to make the first opening by pushing the 
sharp point of the pencil through the paper. 
Plate 1 gives the progressive steps in making hearts by 


cutting and drawing. It shows simple processes as well 
as more complex. All forms given on this Plate may be 
made by first grade children if the same general plan al- 
ready outlined is followed and the children are not asked to 
undertake anything beyond what may be expected of 
them as indicated by the answer to the third How? 

Plate 2 shows a few of the more complicated adaptations 
of the heart to which a knowledge of how to fold hearts and 
cut may be put. Although more difficult, these too may 
be made by first grade children, if we remember their 
limited power and do not expect them to do more than that 
share of the work which is well within their skill. 


How To MAKE THE HEART CAP IF YOU ARE IN THE FIRST 
GRADE — AND Know How To MEASURE 
Material for Teacher is Always a duplicate of that used 
by children. 


Material for Each Child 
Two nine-inch squares, made by cutting three inches off 
from the nine by twelve sheet of white drawing paper. 


Note Children should have prepared these in preceding lessons. 


Fold two edges together. Crease lightly. 

Place folded papers on desk with one short edge directly 
in front and parallel with front edge of the desk. 

Find top end of crease. Measure one inch down on 
crease 

Place point. 

Find the top of crease again. 
edge. 

Place point. Place ruler, so it connects both points, draw 
line. ~ 

Find top of left edge — measure one inch down. 

Find top of left edge — measure one inch to right. 

Connect these two points by a straight line. 

Find lower end of edge, measure four inches up on left 
edge. Place point. Connect this point with lower end 
of crease by drawing a straight line. 

Cut on lines. The result will be a large heart. 


Measure one inch on upper 


How to MAKE A HEART CaP IF YOU ARE IN THE FIRST 
GRADE—AND Do Not Know How To MEASURE 
Teacher provides each child with half of a large, white 
heart cut from a nine-inch square. 


Note These can be cut freehand, six or more at a time — so the 
labor involved is not great. 


Children fold large squares of white paper just as they 
folded small ones when making hearts. See Fig. 2. 

Place half heart in right position. See Fig. 6. 

Trace about this. Cut out. 

Use pattern thus made to place on large, red square. 

Note Hearts for the cap may be made of light weight red paper, 
in which case it is not necessary to take the intermediate step of making 
the white heart. The crease is not objectionable. The question, 
“What do the children learn from this lesson if they do not do any 
measuring?” may be asked and the answeris: ‘They learn how to cut 
two sides of a bilateral unit at once.’’ This process, so simple for a 
grownup, is far from easy for the little child in the first grade. We 
have to learn to see both sides when only one is presented. 


The band for the cap is 2” wide and is made from two 
pieces of 9 x 12” drawing paper, pinned or pasted together. 
The heart is pasted so as to conceal this piecing. Fit the 
bands to the different heads and fasten with pins. 


To MAKE THE CROWN or HEARTS 

Use one sheet of 9 x 12” paper or a strip of paper 18 x 5”. 

This may also be preceded by lessons in which the children 
make their own patterns, measure and cut all strips that 
are necessary. 

The heart pattern used is cut from a 5’ square. 

The strip is folded as indicated by the sketches showing 
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how to cut a string of hearts, Fig. 12, Plate 1. If the paper 
is thick and hard to cut, first grade children will have to 
make the crown in sections of two hearts each. Four hearts 
will make a crown for a small head, but it may be necessary 
to use six. Fasten the crown together with a pin or a 
real cupid’s arrow, cut from paper. See Plate II. 

The mask is made on the principle of the open heart 
(Fig. 7, Plate 1), while the hollow heart, Fig. 14, shows how 
to get the face opening. 

A sheet of paper 9 x 18” is required. 

If first grade children are asked to make it, they must 
be given lines to fold on and two patterns, one for the out- 
side another for the inside heart. The inside or face heart 
is made from a six-inch square. 


TypicAL LEssons— LEARNING TO MAKE A HEArt 
GRADE II 
Material 

Two squares of white drawing paper, one of red. 
should not be less than three inches. 

Teacher show finished models as in Grade I. 

Children work by imitating or following carefully each 
step taken by teacher. 

Teacher uses a large square, works so that all can see. 

Hold your squares as I hold mine. 

Fold as I do. See Fig. 1, Plate I. 

Mine looks like a book. Hold yours so I can see if you 
all have books. 

I can make mine look like a tent. Can you? 

I see a tent on every desk. Good! That tells me you 
have quick right-seeing eyes. Look at my book. 

Hold yours together just as I do. 

Let me see where your thumbs are. 

Keep them right there, don’t let the book open. 

Watch my scissors, I’m placing them just a little way 
down from the top with their mouths all open ready to bite 
off the corner. I'll keep them there while you get yours 
ready to bite off the corner of your book. Are we all ready? 
Let the scissors bite off the corner. Cut! 

Place scissors ready to cut off the other corner. 
Cut! 

Place scissors way down at the tip of the fold. 

Take a good look at mine. 

This time get your scissors ready to bite off a bigger piece, 
open them way to the middle of the side. Ready! Cut! 

Open your papers and show your hearts. 

Let me see how many can make another heart and make 
it all alone, while I sit at my desk and make another all 
by myself. 

The white hearts may be used to trace about as in Grade 
I, or if there is no objection to a fold the children may 
fold the red paper and cut the heart free hand. 


These 


Ready! 


Note The advance step in this grade. The children fold and cut 
by imitation and without guide lines. They ought also to be allowed to 
make smaller hearts and to try rounding the corners. If the children 
learned to make hearts in Grade I, this particular lesson would be 
unnecessary — but the principles of teaching by imitation would be 
followed in any lesson. 


TypicAL LEsSON— LEARNING TO MAKE A 
Grape III 
Material for Each Child 

Squares of white and red paper. 

One square folded as shown at Fig. 2, Plate I. 

One heart folded as shown at Fig. 4, Plate I. 

Lead children to discover how the heart is made from 
the square. 

The important advance step for this grade is leading chil- 
dren to realize that they can find out for themselves how 
things are made. 

Note If they learned how to make the heart in the preceding grades, 
review the process but introduce the advance step when a new device 
is to be made — as, for example, the linked hearts. 


HEART — 


The work outlined in this lesson should develop power to 
think out simple construction and increase hand control. 
The valentines suggested are, many of them, designed for 
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use in a gathering of live hearts rather than for sending 
through the mail, for more and more this day is being used 
as a reason for gathering together in social intercourse. 
The old and best interpretation of Saint Valentine’s Day, 
a day for making and welding friendships, by having a 
happy time together. Every teacher will see possibilities 
for using the heart shapes on cards and folders. There are 
strong hearts, true hearts, open hearts, silent hearts, and if 
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you like a wholesome comic valentine, there is the heart you 
can see through, and the faint heart, this latter made, of 
course, from tissue paper or faintly colored. A valentine 
party might be a tag day. “I tag you with my heart.” 
Sometimes you might be whole-hearted, sometimes half- 
hearted, but this article is limited, even though there is no 
limit to the possibilities with hearts once you limit yourself 
to thinking about and working with Hearts only. 





Fourth Grade Reading Lessons 


Lewis S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


(Book rights reserved) 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


In CONNECTION WITH INFORMATIONAL READING AND 
READING FOR LITERARY APPRECIATION 


AR too often pupil after pupil is called in turn to 
read, with little or no attention to the fact that 


there may be an appreciative audience and a social 
phase to the work, if the teachers were awake to the 
opportunity. 

Let each reader face the class when reading and the class 
watch the reader rather than the individual books. The 
teacher, too, will tend to secure better results if she de- 
pends on the oral reading wholly. With the book open be- 
fore her she accepts much as good reading that she could not 
hear or understand if she did not have the open book before 
her. She allows pupils to read on in a low tone and so in- 
distinctly that many of the class cannot hear. Hard words 
are skilfully skidded over in this way by pupils who have 
no idea how to pronounce them. 

The best reading the writer has heard in a one room 
school was some years ago in a remote rural school where 
the teacher, while having prepared herself on the lesson, 
did not open her book during the recitation, but required 
and secured in the fourth and fifth reader classes clear tones 
and natural expression, as if talking. “Reading is talking 
from a book” was her maxim. Following the reading by 
each respective pupil, she plied either the reader or the 
class with one or more pertinent questions. 

Exercises in oral reading, where one half or more of the 
class read in low tones and cannot be distinctly understood 
by all, are of little value. They may be safely considered 
harmful. When a teacher or superintendent finds the 
classes in this condition and cannot remedy the defect, or 
does not remedy the defect, live value is, in this line, less 
than none, or in other words, he is doing more harm than 
good in connection with the reading exercises. 

When the one who reads faces the class, and it is not 
always essential to go to the front of the room to do this, 
the recitation is as much for the class as for the teacher. 
Too many pupils read and recite to the teacher, not to their 
classmates. 

In learning to play from notes on a piano or any musical 
instrument, the player is taught to read a measure or more 
in advance. The same ideas should be carried out in read- 
ing, and by practice and drill the pupils taught to take in 
several words, a phrase, or a sentence at a glance. When 
pupils do this they may glance from time to time to the 
audience. This more than doubles the effectiveness of the 
exercise and is less tiresome for the eyes. The other day it 
was noted in one school that every time the pupils lifted 
their eyes the voice was raised. This is an unusual connec- 
tion and shows that there are numerous unexpected faults 
constantly coming before the teacher for correction. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING FouRTH GRADE 
READING 


Have a table or shelf in the room for magazines and books 
containing selections the teacher desires the individual 


pupils to read. Have as many selections as there are 
pupils, or more. Post a list of these selections and ask 
pupils to make a choice of one each, and by study and 
practice, perhaps at home, learn to read it well, exceedingly 
well, as well as the pupil is capable of doing. Opportunity 
may then be given from time to time for each pupil to read 
a selection before the school. One selection of this kind 
may be made by each pupil each term, three such selections 
per year. 

The following are suggested for this work in grade four: 


Selected paragraphs from: 
Scrooge’s Christmas — Dickens 
How to Keep Christmas — Van Dyke. 
Nuremberg Stove — Ramée. 
A Dog of Flanders — Ramée. 
Nahum Prince — Hale. 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi — Kipling. 
Biography of a Grizzly — Seton. 
Current news items from daily papers. 
King of the Golden River — Ruskin. 
A Perfect Tribute. 
The Great Stone Face — Hawthorne 
Whole selections as follows 
The Watermill — Doucney. 
The Night-wind — Field. 
Good-night and Good-morning — Houghton. 
The Sand Piper — Thaxter. 
The Corn Song — Whittier. 
Five Cent Classics as follows (Educational Publishing 
Company): 
Joan of Arc. 
LaSalle. 
The Golden Touch. 
De Soto. 
Three Golden Apples. 


Often some of the slower pupils discover that, after con- 
centrated study on one selection for several weeks, they 
can really read, and are, thereby, encouraged. All will, 
probably, never forget the selections so carefully studied. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER 


In order to make the work interesting and profitable 
the teacher should be acquainted with much material suit- 
able for grade work — both informational and for literary 
appreciation. She should know how to use historical se- 
lections, stories, biographies, essays, science readings, 
geographical readings and editorials — poems, songs, bal- 
lads, fables and legends. 

It is not often that exactly the same selections and 
readings will be the thing for each succeeding class. It is, 
then, necessary to know the emotional side of the class as 
well as the intellectual, and the influence needed. Finally, 
it takes thought and careful study to bring before the class 
at the proper time the selections needed to mold the thought 
and feeling of the class. 
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READING BY THE TEACHER 


The teacher should read to the class for a few minutes 
each day, if possible, from some long story as: 


First and Second Jungle Books — Kipling. 

Captains Courageous — Kipling. 

The Log School-house on the Columbia — Butterworth. 
Wild Animals I Have Known — Seton. 

Old Curiosity Shop — Dickens. 

Editorials from Magazines and Papers. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin — Stowe. 

Editha’s Burglar. 

Sketch Book — Irving. 


There are two essential factors in this work as follows: 


1 The teacher must have some definite purpose in the 
reading of any selection to her pupils. Reading for 
amusement or simply to pass the time is of very 
little value. She may read to: 

a Impart knowledge, or 
b For literary appreciation and emotional influence 
toward what will be an uplift to her pupils. 


2 Unless the teacher has a pleasing voice and can read 
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well, the reading by the teacher to the school, will not 
be of much value. 


It is believed that every teacher should prepare very care- 
fully for oral reading before the class or school so that she 
may be the best example possible. 

The three best tests of oral reading are: 


1 That the reader’s voice be natural, conversational 
tones, so that one listening and unable to see the 
reader would be in doubt whether the pupil were read- 
ing or talking to the class. 

That the reader be able to interpret the selection read. 

That the listeners hear clearly, understand and are in- 
terested and attentive. 


> 


Ne 


The final test of the teacher’s success in the work is 
ummed up in the four following points: 


s 

1 Degree of class attention and interest. 

2 The steadiness and responsiveness with which the 
class follows the work from day to day. 

3 The influence the reading has on the thought and 
action of the pupils. 

4 How much and what are the pupils reading when out 
of school? 

NOTE 
work. 


In March will follow plans in reading for informational 


Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


Marion D. Paine 


Book rights reserved) 


(A monthly department devoted to the problems of arithmetic 
teaching. Questions to be considered, or sugggestions as to interesting 
‘subjects for discussion, will be welcomed. Address Editor of PRIMARY 
EpucatTion, Arithmetic Department.) 


THE AUSTRIAN METHOD OF TEACHING 
SUBTRACTION 


There are two distinct methods of performing an opera- 
tion in written subtraction, one the well-known “borrow- 
ing” plan, the other the Austrian or “addition” plan. 
These may best be compared by using both methods with 
the same example. In: 

10,921 
—3 486 


the mental process with the “borrowing” method is: 


6 from 11 
8 from 11 
4 from 8 

3 from 10 


by the Austrian method: 


6 and 6 are 11 
9 and 3 are 12 
5 and 4 are 9 

3 and 7 are 10 


the second requiring a knowledge of the already measur- 
ably familiar addition combinations instead of the less used 
subtraction, and thus not only making the computer more 
accurate, but also helping along all addition work by giving 
practice in the addition combinations. 

Patently here is effectiveness and economy of time. And 
yet, although even a casual study of the Austrian method 
must convince the unprejudiced of its superiority, there is 
much antipathy to its adoption. This antipathy can be ex- 
plained on several grounds. 


First it is something different. Practically all teachers 





and parents were trained on the borrowing method, and 
because it is more familiar, and therefore easier for them, 
they are certain that it is also easier for beginners. 

In connection with this admitted familiarity, it is main- 
tained that as long as older people help children at home, 
there should not be confusion of processes. 

The old method is also said to be “simpler to explain’’; 
and to those who believe that explanation is more import- 
ant than process, the slightly greater difficulty of explaining 
the Austrian method may be something of an argument 
on the other side. But with the present emphasis on 
process, explanations are fast becoming of small account. 
It is the exceptional person of any age who grasps an ab- 
straction without concrete experience, and few children are 
able to appreciate even a simple process until they have had 
considerable practice in using that process. 

Therefore, since the ordinary child cannot understand 
either method, let him have the more effective one, and 
we will explain it as well as we can, realizing that if he ever 
fully understands its scientific basis, it will not be until 
he has gone far beyond what are merely the beginnings of 
his mathematical education. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AUSTRIAN METHOD 


Many readers will recall a former Latin text-book en- 
titled “Gradatim,” which may be translated “step by 
step.” Each fable or story in this book was a little harder 
than the preceding one, until material of considerable diffi- 
culty was reached. “Gradatim” is a good motto for teach- 
ing a mathematical process, because the learner must take 
a number of steps, each seemingly unimportant, but really 
a little different and more complex than the last, before he 
can reach the stage of complete mastery. 

To this should be added the thought that a number of 
drills, separated by wide intervals of time, are more effi- 
cacious and permanent than long continued practice given 
all at once. A week of subtraction, followed by a week of 
addition, and so on, with a return to subtraction after a 
time, will mean a minimum of time spent and a maximum 
of satisfactory result. 
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Steps in the Development: 


98 867 
—21 —204 


9428 
—2313 








At first these should be solved by the teacher at the 
blackboard, while the children repeat the process (as 1 and 
? are 8, 2 and 7 are 9.) Later there may be individual 
work. 

2 169 1349 

74 —623 


3 Mixing the three kinds of examples given below, until 
there are few errors: 


1548 
—931 


1548 
—331 


1548 
—1231 


4 Examples with one number in the minuend smaller 
than the corresponding number in the subtrahend. At first 
the minuend may be inspected, and a dot or cross placed over 
the smaller number. 

7156 
—1802 


826 
—394 








5 Mixing simple subtraction with the kind illustrated 
by Step 4. Inspection and check over the difficult numbers 
still to be made. Much oral work to further fix the process. 


974 


—238 


974 
—231 


This is the step which causes most confusion and conse- 
quently there should be a great deal of practice in these 
contrasting forms. 

6 Any example in subtraction. 


If a modified form of the spiral or rotation method of 
development be used, so that children have a few days’ drill 
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on subtraction and then leave it, to return to the process 
later, there may be a break after the blackboard work of 
Step 1, another after Step 3, and another after Step 5. 

But in any case there should be no haste to get over the 
first steps, and the progress of the slowest children should 
control the advance. It does no bright child any harm to 
have more practice than he needs; while to hurry a slow 
child along faster than he is able to proceed, will probably 
mean that he will never learn the process at all, or at best 
always have more or less confusion when he tries to sub- 
tract. 


BLACKBOARD DIRECTIONS FOR A VALENTINE 
ENVELOPE 
Cut paper 10 x 43”. 
Place a short side at the top of your desk. 


Draw a line across the paper 33’ from the bottom. 





You now have two oblongs, one above the other. 

Measure in 3” on each side of the upper one, draw lines 
and cut on them. 

You should now have a shape like this: 


Turn in }” on each side of the lower part. 


Fold the upper part over on the dotted line and paste. 

The 3” piece left over is for the flap. Cut it in a point 
or in any shape you please. 

Color the edge of the envelope and the edge of the flap red. 

When the valentine is inside, seal with a little red heart. 














Sand-table Made in the Second Grade of the First Ward School, Sturgis, Mich,, for Use in Language, Science and Hygiene Lessons — Caroline P. Redden, Teacher 
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Correlated Geography, 


February 1916 


History and Language 


Ethel M. Hall 


February is a month full of events and is often called 
the flag month. The little poem, “Little Boy Abe,” by 
Virginia Baker, was given: 

Little Boy Abe had a homely face, 

But his heart was kindly and true; 
And I think that I will try to be 

Like Little Boy Abe — wouldn’t you? 


Little Boy Abe had an awkward way, 
But his thoughts were noble and wise; 
And I think a boy can be like him, 
If hard, very hard he tries. 


Little Boy Abe was very poor, 
But he did his best every day; 

And I think a boy can do his best, too, 
If he follows Little Abe’s way. 


Little Boy Abe grew into a man 
Beloved by the people all; 

And I’m going to try to grow great like him 
Even if now I am small. 


The thoughts given in verse are especially adapted to 
young children, After this little poem was learned, the 
flag work was continued. As our drawing outline called 
for the making of the United States flag we decided to 
make the flags in order. 

Pieces of heavy white drawing paper, two by three inches, 
were used for making all flags; this kept them of uniform 
size. For the first, the papers were folded from bottom 
to top, both horizontally and vertically, soas to obtain the 
center, then a broad red stripe was drawn through the 
center each way, the entire length of the paper. This left 
the background white and gave us the first flag planted at 
Labrador. 

For the second the paper was folded like the first flag and 
diagonally from corner to corner. A light line was drawn 
on each side of the diagonal folds and this space was left 
white, while the red stripes were put in as in the first flag; 
the background was colored blue. The third was folded 
in the center each way and the upper left-hand fourth used 
for the ensign; the remainder of the flag was colored solid 
red. The corner was folded and filled like the second flag, 
the diagonal white cross and the vertical-horizontal red 
one with a blue background. The fourth was folded in the 
center each way, the upper fourth left white and the pine 
tree drawn in freehand and the remainder of the flag filled 
with red. The fifth was folded in the center each way, 
the upper corner folded and colored as in the second flag. 
The four red stripes were drawn from the center line to 
the edge of the paper, while the remaining three were 
drawn the entire length of the paper, thus giving the red 
and white stripes. The sixth was folded in the center each 
way, the stripes drawn as in the fifth and the upper corner 
filled with blue. The seventh, “Star Spangled Banner” 
and “Old Glory,” were made in the same manner, except 
adding the required number of stars and stripes to the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

A conductor’s punch was loaned us and the required 
number of holes were punched in the last three, placing 
the stars in a circle on the blue ground for the sixth and 
in a circle of ten with one at the top and sides plus two at 
the bottom for the seventh, and in lines across the field 
of blue for the eighth. The groups of flags were placed 
in envelopes until the proper time for mounting. 

The pupils brought a penny each and one-half cent size 
Perry pictures of Lincoln and Washington were purchased. 
Then each child was supplied with drawing paper, nine 
by twelve inches; this was folded in the center vertically, 
but not creased. The small flags were placed in order upon 
the larger piece of drawing paper, first, second, and third 
forming a line across the top of the paper horizontally; the 
fourth, Washington and Lincoln pictures, and the fifth 





forming the middle line; the sixth, eighth and seventh the 
bottom line. The eighth was placed in the center, so that 
it might be directly under the pictures. 

Spacing was given especial attention, the children past- 
ing the groups of flags and the pictures. When finished 
this made a very attractive piece of work and the pupils 
gained a knowledge of the flags not obtained by oral work. 
Simple sentences were written about the flag and each care- 
fully written paper bore a small American flag. 

The story of Father Valentine, how he learned of the 
suffering in the world, his gifts and his beautiful life in old 
age, was related to the children. Different designs of wall 
paper helped us make attractive valentines. A simple 
book form, with a tiny window cut from the front page and 
a cupid or girl pasted on the inside, so as to be able to 
peep out the window, the edges of the book clipped and 
tent-like holes cut in the back, makes a simple and pretty 
valentine. Hearts and folded valentines may be made in 
the same manner. 

Two or three stories of the boyhood and life of Lincoln 
were either told or read to the children. Especial attention 
was called to his perseverance, even though he lived in 
poverty, his studious nature and his tragic death. 

This story was visualized by the pupils, using short sen- 
tences, placed to form a complete story. Tiny shields 
mounted those papers. The life of Washington is different 
in many respects from that of Lincoln, but many points may 
be brought out in comparison. The younger children 
always appreciate the Washington stories of the new 
hatchet and the favorite colt. Children like to know that 
Washington was the first president of this great land. 

Every primary teacher should be able to give a story in 
a clear and concise manner. This is truly a story month 
and much depends upon the way in which an account is 
presented. 

One cent Perry pictures were used to tell the story of the 
blue-eyed boy by the sea, the fireside poet loved by all, 
Henry W. Longfellow. Many of the readers contain 
sketches from Hiawatha. 

A short explanation was given of the “Children’s Hour” 
and “The Village Blacksmith,” then the poems were read 
to the children. At the drawing period, that part of “The 
Village Blacksmith” concerning the children at the open 
door, was illustrated. This little poem of Longfellow’s 
was committed: 


I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth I know not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth I know not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward in an oak 
I found the arrow still unbroke; 
And the song from beginning to end 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


The same plan of copying short sentences was followed 
here, using the small size Longfellow pictures to paste 
upon the neat papers. The language papers for the month 
were fastened together and made very neat booklets. 

When pupils are old enough to comprehend the meaning, 
there is nothing so interesting as the story of the Liberty 
Bell and parts of that beautiful poem, which may be more 
fanciful than true. Even young children like the verse 
that speaks of the little boy’s cry: 


Ring! he shouts aloud. Ring, Grandpa! 
Ring! O ring for liberty, 
And straightway, at the signal, 
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Foreign Dolls, Betsy Ross and Martha Washington 


The old bellman lifts his hand, 
And sends the good news, making 
Iron music through the land. 


However the last verse sounds the keynote of reverence: 


That old bell now is silent, 
And hushed its iron tongue, 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still lives forever young! 
We'll ne’er forget the bellman, 
Who twixt the earth and sky, 
Rung out our ‘ndependence; 
Which, please God, shall never die! 


Another flag game was used with much profit, but was 
not given under the flag work, as the teacher must be the 
best judge as to its place and use. Much depends upon the 
reading matter used and the power of the pupils. Some 
schools could use it with younger pupils than others. 

From a school supply house ten foreign flags were pur- 
chased, those generally known — Russia, Sweden, France, 
Holland, England, Japan, Belgium, Germany, China and 
United States. 

The colors and designs were learned so as to be recognized 
at sight. Then the following outline was placed upon the 
blackboard: 


England — woolen goods. 

France — silks and laces. 

Germany — toys, jewelry, valentines. 
Japan — tea. 

Sweden — bristle for brushes. 

Holland — cheese. 

Russia — furs — leather. 

Belgium — carpets. 

China — rice. 


Ten children were each given a flag and stationed at 
different parts of the room. The child carrying United 
States flag remained near the front of the room. Each 
of the others sailed in their favorite ship to the United 
States and said, “I am from Japan, I bring you tea,” 
“I am from Germany, I bring you toys.” “I am from 
Holland, I bring you cheese,” etc. 

If desired the child carrying United States flag may say, 
I will load your ship with cotton, grain or meat, whatever 
the exchange may be for the different countries. Then the 





game is changed and the child holding the flag may ask 
another at the seat, “* Where do I live?” the one at the seat 
answering, ‘* You live in France,”’ or “ You live in Holland,” 
etc. If the child at the seat fails to give the correct an- 
swer, another must be called quickly. All games should be 
played with spirit. Children never seem to tire of flag 
games and these may be used with profit all through the 
year. 

It seems a fitting close to the work of February, and the 
flag work to give some attention to the State flag, whatever 
it may be. Colorado’s, of blue, white, red and gold, is a 
typical one, the colors symbolical of something within the 
State, the far-famed blue skies, the snow-capped mountains, 
the gold of the mines and the red soil. 

The following song was composed by a friend and gives 
a good idea of the flag. 

There’s a beautiful flag, floats o’er the wild 
We love it well this mountain child, 


It blends the gold, with the colors old, 
The flag of Colorado. 


Chorus 


We love it! We love it! To it we'll be true; 
You love it! You love it! Won’t you be true too? 


There are tall crests of white, ‘neath blue of sky 
And mines of gold, in mountains high, 
From soil so red, comes our name, you know, 
Our best loved Colorado. 
Chorus 





Two Ways 
“Oh, oh!” whined Charlie, “I never had 
So hard a lesson — it’s just too bad! 
Our teacher’s a mean old thing! 
She knows I never can learn it all, 
I'll miss that game with the big snow-ball!” 
And he gave the book a fling. 


“Hi!” whooped Jimmie, “I never had 
So hard a lesson — and I’m just glad! 
Our teacher’s a brick, I say. 
She sees kid lessons won’t do for me, 
Now for good hard work, so I can be 
In time for the game — hooray!”’ 
— Minnie Leona Upton in St. Nicholas 
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Moral Lessons for 


February 1916 


the Morning Talks 


Effie L. Bean 


FEBRUARY 


THOUGHT FOR THE Montu — Patriotism, Courage, Bravery 


We cannot all be heroes 
And thrill a hemisphere 
With some great daring venture, 
Some deed that mocks at fear, 
Yet we can fill a lifetime 
With kindly acts and true, 
There’s always noble service 
For noble souls to do. 


February, the birth month of so many heroes and up- 
lifters of the nation, can be rightly termed the patriotic 
month. 

When we hear the term “patriotism” we usually asso- 
ciate it with waving flags, defence of our country and heroes 
in battle on land and sea. A second thought will convince 
us that although patriotism includes this, it means more, 
much more. It is well to begin our study of patriotism 
with the flag, since it is something even the smallest child 
may be led to understand. 

When talking of the flag, by all means have one present, 
a large one, if possible. 

Let the children tell all they can about it, its colors, 
their meaning, number of stripes, their meaning, number 
of stars and their significance. Teach a simple flag salute 
and a national song. 

Lead the children to understand what our flag stands 
for and how we show our respect for it. 

In the middle ages chivalry and courage were considered 
important qualifications of the knights. These knights 
devoted their strength to the defence of the weak and the 
protection of those in need, whether youth or old age. 
Even the animals received their share of this protection. 
To be a knight one must be truthful, obedient, brave and 
generous, and ready to serve the defenceless, as well as 
courteous in manner. 

The knights of the middle ages are gone now, but knight- 
hood still exists. 

Although our present knights wear no armor, sword or 
spurs, they still carry on the glorious work of fighting for 
the weak and oppressed. There is many a hero and heroine 
of whom we hear nothing. Courage, or its lack, is an im- 
portant trait in each of our characters. But bravado is 
not courage. Courage shown in danger, avoidance of 
panics in fires, in crowds or on shipboard is as truly heroism 
as the winning of battles on the battlefield. 

Many a battle is fought alone, with one’s self, which 
means more as a character builder than any battle fought 
on the firing line. 

Then there is moral courage which deserves a place at 
the top. To do right in the face of temptation, to face 
ridicule, to confess wrong doing, to control one’s self in 
danger, or in the dark, or in a great storm, requires more 
real bravery, oftentimes, than to face a cannon. 

Does it also not require a little courage to endure the 
small disagreeable things of everyday life? 

Are there any everyday heroes? Can little boys and 
girls be heroes and heroines? How? 

Would you call firemen heroes? Why? 

Let the children tell about any heroes they know. 

Did you ever hear of a dog or a horse being a hero? Tell 
about it. 

Stir the child’s imagination with deeds of bravery in time 
of danger. 

Discuss the duties of the light-house keepers and the 
life-saving stations. 

Is there any danger connected with their callings? 

What do you think of the bravery of the early settlers? 
Did they have courage? Why do you think so? 

Do the task nearest at hand and if it is for the good of 
mankind, it is patriotic. 


HOW BESSIE SAVED THE TRAIN 


Bessie’s papa was a conductor on a passenger train. 

Every morning when he left home, Bessie went to the 
gate with him and kissed him good-by. 

The train went right by their house and Bessie would 
wave to her father, who was always standing on the rear 
platform watching for her. 

One day a great storm came up. 
lightened and the rain poured. 

When the storm was over a beautiful rainbow came out. 

After watching it awhile, Bessie asked her mamma if 
she might go down to the creek to watch for her papa’s 
train to come over the bridge. 

Her mamma said, “ Yes,” so Bessie picked up her big doll 
and ran off. 

As she neared the creek she heard a loud roaring and soon 
saw that the little creek was a raging torrent. She looked 
at the bridge over it, on which the train would come and 
as she looked, she saw the earth at one end begin to slide. 
Then she knew the bridge was unsafe for any train. How 
could she stop it? 

She walked slowly out on the bridge and it seemed safe 
enough for her. 

The bridge was not very long, so she was soon across. 

Just then she heard the rumble of the train. 

What should she do? How could she signal the train? 
She glanced at her doll which she still carried: It had on a 
bright red dress. Just the thing. 

She ran down the track waving her doll from side to side. 

The train came closer and closer, shrilly blowing its 
whistle and at last it stopped. 

Bessie’s father was the first one to get off the train. 

Bessie ran to him and told him about the bridge. 

He called her a brave little girl. 

The passengers were so grateful that the next week they 
sent Bessie a little gold watch and chain, with the words, 
“For a Brave Girl,’ engraved upon it. 


It thundered and 


THE BOY WHO WAS AFRAID OF THE DARK 


Alfred came home from school one day and found that 
his mother was sick. 

His father had gone to another city that morning on 
business and wouldn’t be home for three days. 

Alfred got the supper and made some tea and toast for 
his mother. 

For awhile his mother seemed better, then at about nine 
o’clock she became very much worse and Alfred saw that 
she must have a doctor. 

But oh, it was so dark! and Alfred for some reason had 
always been afraid of the dark. 

But he looked at his mother, then grabbed his cap and 
ran. 

He had to go through a small strip of woods to get to the 
doctor’s house. 

How scared he was! But he tried to whistle as he ran 
and almost before he knew it, he reached the doctor’s 
house. 

The doctor came right back with him and gave his 
mother some medicine. 

In a few days she was as well as ever and after that she 
sometimes called Alfred her little hero. Do you know why? 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
(Adapted) 

It was a hot day and the sun was shining brightly on a 
battlefield where there were many wounded soldiers lying 
in the dust and dirt. 

One of these soldiers, Sir Philip Sidney, had many friends, 
and after the battle they came to find him. 

They found him hurt so badly that he would soon die. 
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One soldier brought him a cup of nice cool water. 

Just as he was about to drink it, he saw another poor 
wounded soldier, looking wistfully at him, and although he 
was very thirsty himself, he said, “Give the water to that 


man. He needs it more than I.” 
cup away. 
Wasn’t he a brave good man? 


THE BRAVE THREE HUNDRED 
(Adapted) 


Once upon a time a country called Greece was in great 
danger. 

A big army from a country called Persia was coming to 
take Greece away from its people. 

These people said, “No, we will fight for our country.” 

One very brave man, named Leonidas, said, “I will lead 
my army of three hundred men to meet these Persians and, 
if need be, we will die for our country.” 

Now there was only one way of entering Greece and that 
was through a narrow pass between the mountains and the 
sea. ; 

It was here that Leonidas took his small army. 

Soon the Persian army came and there were so many of 
them that no one could count them. 

But Leonidas and his men did not give up. 

All day long they fought and at last drove the Persians 
away. 

But when night came not a single man in Leonidas’ army 
was alive. 

All had died fighting for their country. 


WILLIAM TELL 
(Adapted) 

Once upon a time there was a very cruel man who wanted 
everyone to do just as he told them. 

One day he put his cap on a stick, and said, “ Now, every- 
body must bow to my cap.” 

The people were afraid of him, so they bowed to the cap 
and then the cruel man laughed. 

But one day a man named William Tell came down from 
the mountains and when he saw the cap he laughed and 
said, “I’ll not bow to anybody’s cap,” and walked away. 

When the cruel man heard about it, he was very angry 
and said, “I will make him sorry for what he did. Send 
William Tell to me.” 

When William Tell came before him, the cruel man said, 
“T hear you are a good hunter and can shoot well!” 

“Yes,” said Tell, proudly. ‘No one can shoot better 
than I.” 

“Very well,” said the cruel man. “I want you to come 
to the park to-morrow morning and I will have something 
for you to shoot at.” 

In the morning when William Tell came with his bow 
and arrow, he found his little boy standing under a tree 
with an apple on his head. 

“There,” laughed the cruel man, “is your target. Now 
shoot the apple off his head.” 

“But,” said William Tell, “I might miss or the boy might 
move and I’d kill him.” 

“That makes no difference,” said the cruel man. 
must do it.” 

So William Tell fitted the arrow to his bow and, taking 
aim, shot the arrow. 

It hit the apple, which rolled to the ground. 

The people shouted with joy as William Tell and his 
little boy went home. 


And he pushed the 
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REFERENCES FOR OTHER STORIES 
Casabianca — Fifty Famous Stories. 
Stories of Washington and Lincoln. 
The Brave Little Mole Stories of the Red Children. 
Stories of Great Americans — Eggleston. 
How the Robin Got Its Red Breast — Judd. 
Sheridan’s Ride — Thomas Read. 
Paul Revere’s Ride — Longfellow. 
Siegfried. 
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Hero of Haarlam — Bryant. 
St. George and the Dragon — English Legend. 
Bible Heroes — Joseph, David. 
The Story of Theseus — Greek Myths. 
A Little Lad of Long Ago Alice E. Allen. 
The Brave Tin Soldier — Andersen. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 
Patriotic Quotations. 
Dora, the Little Girl of the Lighthouse. 

— Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories 
How Cedric Became a Knight. 

—In Storyland, by Harrison 





Picture Study 
Effie L. Bean 
FEBRUARY 


QUEEN LOUISE — Richter 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

What is the name of this picture? (Give name.) 

What is a queen? A king? 

What kind of a person should a king or queen be? 
upright, just and sympathetic.) 

Does Queen Louise look like this sort of person? 

What does a king and queen do? 

In the picture is Queen Louise dressed like a queen? 

How is she dressed? 

Do you know why the scarf is worn about her head and 
neck? 

Tell of the swelling of Queen Louise’s throat and the 
above arrangement of the scarf to conceal this defect. 

What effect did this arrangement have upon the fashion 
of the day? (It became popular.) 

In the picture do you think the queen is indoors or out- 
doors? Why? 

Whom did Queen Louise marry? (Crown Prince of 
Russia, who afterwards became King of Prussia.) 

Then over what country did she become queer? 

Was the queen well liked by her people? (Yes.) 

Why was she liked? 

How many children had she? (Two sons.) 

Was she a brave woman? 

At what time did she particularly show her courage and 
bravery? (In the great war against Napoleon.) 

Tell briefly who Napoleon was. 

How did Queen Louise help her people in their fight? (By 
selling her jewels.) 

Did she sell them all? (No.) 

What did she keep? (A favorite string of pearls.) 

What was Queen Louise finally forced to do? 

(To flee from her country when the enemy entered it.) 

Did she go alone? (No, she took her children with her.) 

Were the children frightened? (Yes.) 

What did the queen do to quiet them? 

(Told them stories.) 

Does your mother ever tell you stories? 

Tell how the queen sent one of her little sons to a nearby 
field to gather cornflowers with which she amused the chil- 
dren by making wreaths. 

What are cornflowers? 

What color are they? 

Did you ever see any? 

Where do they grow? 

What flower later became a great favorite with one of 
the queen’s sons, then the king? (Cornflowers.) 

Why? 

Who painted this picture? 

Give the artist’s name. 

Did the people like this picture? 

Do you like it? Why? 

Was Queen Louise a beautiful woman? 

Is she graceful? 

Where do you think she is going? 


(Kind, 
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Is the sun shining? 

What season is it? 

What makes you think so? 

When did the Queen die? 
father.) 

Where 
palace. ) 

How did the king show his love for her? 

(By erecting a mausoleum of pure white marble.) 

What is a mausoleum? 

When the king died where was he buried? 

(Beside the queen.) 

Was Gustav Richter a famous painter? 

What kind of pictures did he paint best? 


(While on a visit to her 


was she buried? (In the park adjoining the 
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(Portraits. ) 

Where is the original of this picture now? 
Museum.) 

Where is Cologne? 

What is a museum? 


(Cologne 


OTHER Goop PICTURES FOR STUDY 

Sir Galahad — Watts. 

Saved — Landseer. 

St. George and the Dragon — Suess. 

Joan of Arc — Le Page. 

Washington at Trenton 

A Distinguished 
— Landseer, 


John Faed. 


Member of the Humane Society 





What Happened Next? 
Alice E. Allen 


(The little unfinished stories of this series are to be read, or told 
to the children. Then let them tell in their own way the rest of the 


story. 
CICELY’S VALENTINES 

Such Valentines! Cicely forgot how stormy it was. She 
forgot how cold she was. She forgot there wasn’t much at 
home to eat and that she had come to buy bread at the 
bakery next door. She forgot everything. For there be- 
fore her was a window just full of valentines. Blue ones, 
pink ones, red ones, green ones, golden ones, all gleaming 
and glinting, and sparkling over with darts and hearts 
and stars and roses and Cupids. 

“T’d like — just one,” said Cicely all to herself. 

Several people heard Cicely and turned to look at her. 
One was a stout woman with a little poodle-dog in her arms. 
She smiled and nodded at the little shivering girl. One 
was an old man in a fur-lined coit buttoned up to his chin. 
He was leading a little girl who looked all white and warm 


and furry. The others were four children —a motherly 
girl, a rosy-cheeked boy, and little twin sisters. Each of 
the family had a five-cent piece. When Cicely spoke, 


so close to her side, the littlest of the Twins dropped hers 
and it rolled across the walk. The old gentleman in the fur 
coat picked it up and gave it back to the littlest Twin. 

“Oh, thank you!” cried the motherly looking little girl. 
Then she turned anxiously to Cicely. 

“Aren’t you going to have avy valentines?” 

Cicely shook her head. 

“T never had one,” she said. 

\nd the little crowd about the bright window heard her. 
Even the poodle looked surprised. And the little girl in 
white fur, said, “Oh grandpa — she never had one!” 

“Oh, dear!” said the little motherly girl. She clasped 
together. “But maybe you will — this 


she cried. 


her hands tight 
year, * she added. 

Now the strange thing is, Cicely did. The very next 
morning outside her door she found four beautiful valentines: 
a forget-me-not-blue one; a clover-pink one; and two 
red-rose ones. 


Where did they come from? 
man? The little girl in fur? The little family? Cicely, 
herself, can’t be sure. How did they — any of them — know 
where to send valentines to Cicely? Tell all about it in the 
prettiest little story you can. 


A LITTLE ABE LINCOLN 


“I’m going to be just as much like Abraham Lincoln, to- 
day, as I can,” said Robert. “First, I’m going to build 
a little log-cabin of those boards in the barn. Then I’m 
going to wear my old coat and Dick’s old fur cap. I saw 
it in the attic. And I’m going to live in the log-hut. 
Please may I borrow father’s big ‘Life of Washington’ 
from the library to read and your fire-shovel to do my sums 
on, mother?” 

“Yes,” said mother, “but don’t light candles. And re- 
“aember, it takes something besides a log-cabin, an old coat, 
\ind a fire-shovel to make an Abe Lincoln, Robert.” 


The stout lady? The old 


“T guess so,”’ said Robert. 
But I’ve got that.” 

Mother laughed. 

“It takes a good, brave boy, too,” she said. 
think I’ve got that!” 


“Tt takes a good mother. 


“And I 


Before night, something happened that made mother 
know that although he might not make a second Abe Lin- 
coln, Robert was a good, brave boy. What was it? Tell 
a little story about how Robert built a log-cabin out of 
boards, got the coat and cap, the “Life of Washington” 
and the fire-shovel, and lived in the cabin. What hap- 
pened to show that he was good and brave? What did 
the * Life of Washington” and the fire-shovel have to do 
with it? 

\ BIRTHDAY PARTY 


It was somebody’s birthday. But I’m going to tell you 
all about the party and then you can tell me whose it was. 

The guests were just four — two little ladies and two 
little men. They all came together to the big house on the 
hill where Aunt Martha lived alone with the stray cats and 
dogs she took in. Aunt Martha was “Aunt Martha” to 
every child in the little town. 

The guests lived in a smrall house part way down the hill. 
They didn’t go to many birthday parties. With the invita- 
tions to this one had come two little-girl costumes and two 
little-boy costumes. And they had just fitted Phyllis and 
Fan and Ralph and Roger. 

So when the little ladies came to Aunt Martha’s 
they were dressed in quaint, flowered gowns with over- 
dresses and undersleeves. Their hair was pufied and 
powdered. They wore slippers. The little men wore funny 
little blue suits with short trousers and long-tailed coats. 
They had buff waistcoats and knee-buckles, slippers, curled 
wigs and cocked hats. They looked just like pictures you’ve 
seen of somebody. 

Aunt Martha met them at the door. They all went into 
the parlor and played “blind man’s buff” and some other 
games. Ralph won a prize — and it a little hatchet 
with red, white, and blue ribbon on the handle. They 
danced a little, too — a quaint old dance with much curtsy- 
ing and bowing. 

By and by, they went to supper. The table was trimmed 
with little flags and bunches of bright red berries. There 
was “cambric tea” in pretty cups, biscuits and cherry 
preserves and seed-cakes and all sorts of good, wholesome 
old-fashioned things. At each place there was a little 
box of — something. 

In a row at one side of the room lay five stray cats who had 
found the best kind of a home. In a row on the other side, 
lay three stray dogs—the fattest, happiest dogs you ever saw. 


fat ” «a 


was 


They were well-behaved until at a signal from Aunt 
Martha her guests pulled open their little boxes. Then 
something happened. What was it? But first of all, 


whose birthday party was it? George 
But wasn’t it somebody else’s, too? 
or Fan’s, or Roger’s or Ralph’s— or Aunt Martha’s? 
What was in the little boxes? What happened when the 
dogs and cats came to the party? What did Ralph’s toy 
hatchet have to do with it? Everybody laughed till they 
cried — almost — about something. Who'll tell 


W ashinet« n’s? 


Phyllis’s, maybe, 


what? 
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Table Stories 


Mignon Martineau 


See patterns on page 112) 


HE child’s attention is drawn this month to many 
pictures of Washington. Some show him dressed 
as a great general riding a prancing horse, or, per- 
haps, standing amid pomp and ceremony before 

an admiring crowd. 

This makes it difficult for children to understand that 
once he was just a little child like themselves who developed 
into the great man. Here is a lesson full of encouragement 
for every young person if the teacher makes the most of it. 

Lay the foundation by reading a story of Washington’s 
life. Locate his home. Tell them something about the 
advantages schools offered then. As far as possible let 
literature, writing and memory work hold some connection 
with the Table Story — as suggested in other lessons. 

House shown in picture represents as nearly as possible 
the actual appearance of his boyhood home. 


Lesson I 

House is side table work. Decide upon size, then make 
pattern of front and side. Trace on heavy cardboard, 
making the four sections. Unless you have upper grade 
pupils, draw chimney on house instead of adding it sepa- 
rately. Outline windows and doors. Paint shutters. 
Use dull brown paper for roof. Paint chimney dull red. 
Outline some bricks. 

Remainder of class can have splendid lesson in landscape 
work, as background panels ot sky, distant trees, and water 
belong on same sheet. Use wet method. Wash in sky 
and water — when nearly dry add distant trees. A few 
extra papers of just sky will be needed to cover upper part 
of setting. Insist upon clean colors, plenty of water and 
a painting stroke instead of scrubbing. 


Valentine Fancies 
Rachel Weston 


The first design shown is for a picture frame to be made 
from an envelope. The pattern is transferred to the en- 
velope and the heart-shaped opening is cut. On this may 
be mounted some little hand camera picture of the child 
who makes the gift. The blue love knots and flowers are 
attractive if painted on a cream-tinted envelope. 

Use a paper of smooth surface for the valentine with the 
printed jingle, as children’s letters are uncertain at best; an 
uncertainty which is their charm. I am alwaysa bit sorry 
when the young are quite sure which is the proper way for 
N and S to stand and when they hesitate to have the lines 
wobble — but this is not the teacher attitude, I fear. 

The boy with the hidden gifts may be finished as shown, 
or the arms may be left off and others substituted, which 
can be moved. For these the patterns are given, one hold- 
ing a nosegay, the others a valentine. The arms may be 
fastened with tiny brass studs or clips under the jumper 
straps. An easel back will make the little figure stand. 

Perhaps a valentine party is to be given at the school. 
From a package of envelopes and a ball of red twine, little 
candy baskets may be easily made which will hold a few 
goodies. Seal the envelopes and use one corner for the 
point of the heart, cutting the lobes as shown in the design 
and lacing the string through both front and back of the 
basket. A happy thought might be to allow every child 
to decorate his heart with an original design. 

A double card folded on the top line to make a standard 
would be quite fit for the literary baby. 

The wooden toy people look well on a folder card and 
are a lovely sight when done in red and black on a light 
gray paper. 

The little clown is supposed to make his appeal from a 


Lesson II 

Study shrubbery and explain to class why a green spot 
will not give right effect. Work for good shading. A 
few bright touches suggesting flowers might be added to 
bushes to be placed around house. Cut around top of 
shrubbery and add supports. 

Use real twigs for separate trees, especially the broken 
cherry tree. 


Lesson III 

A pretty innovation is to have two boys and a girl dressed 
in colonial costume to pose for this lesson. The mother, 
father and little George will delight the class. Don’t be 
afraid of the bit of excitement and giggling this will cause 
for a few moments. They will soon settle down to work 
and often under the pressure of just such unusual features 
as this wonderful results are obtained. 

Always suggest height you wish figures to be. Keep 
colors clean and light. When results are satisfactory cut 
out and add supports. In making these figures stiff paper 
is necessary. China board is good. If not obtainable, 
use paper double, then paste together. 


Lesson IV 

Let workers at side table make well. Paint strip for side 
gray and outline stones. 

Put scene together. Pay special attention to pasting 
sky panels together neatly. 

Use green burlap for ground. 

This is a most opportune moment for some splendid 
written work on Washington’s early life. 


postcard, but could be used equally well as a cut-out with 
a standard left for the feet. 

As a color scheme for the next design, paint the sky gray 
and the house a little lighter, with a red chimney. The 
trees of dull green stand in red tubs and the visitor wears a 
bright red Shaker cape. Leave the snow white and if you 
wish to make entrance very desirable let a few snowflakes 
(of Chinese white) drift across the scene. 

The last valentine may be colored as fancy dictates, but 
the joyful part of the design is that the space between the 
curtains is to be cut out so the little messenger boy bursts 
upon you through a truly open window. 





A Valentine for the Little Ones 
F. M. P. 


Cut a three-inch circle; fold a piece of stiff paper and 
place edge of circle a trifle beyond fold and cut; use as 
pattern. Cut valentine from red construction paper, or 
from red tissue; fold at center; this makes a circular 
booklet. Cut a two and one-half inch circle from white 
drawing paper, decorate with a dainty child’s head in 
color, cut from a fashion paper, outline edge of circle in 
blue crayon, finish with bowknot design in blue. Paste 
this on red circle. Make leaves of white writing paper, 
same size as the red cover. Write on first page, “To my 
mother,” or any name the child wishes. On inside pages 
write: 

Dear mother mine, 
This valentine, 

I send to you 
With my love true. 


Tie leaves together with baby ribbon. 
This will require two or three lessons with the children 
in careful, dainty work. 
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heart-shaped cookie 
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hey plotted together 
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Forsending agreeting, 


On Valentine's Day. 
Lets BB theValentine, 
S aid the Two, 
Aiud here they are 
With love for you. 
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I am introducing the famous Johann Faber Pencil into schools and homes of America. I want to make men an¢ vol 
women in every walk of life familiar with the excellent qualities of the best Faber Pencil made—the Lafayette No. 477. vit 


This pencil is well-known in the commercial world. It has been used almost exclusively by banks, offices, manu. Als« 
facturers, colleges and institutes for years. It is the smoothest, cleanest, most pleasing and easy-writing pencil stor 
made. But I want to have the pencil in universal use. I would like to see it used in every home and every schoo, **' 


The quickest way to accomplish this is to secure the co-operation of the school children through their teachers. I 
I am prepared, therefore, to reward the teachers for their assistance. For this co-operation I will give each teacher ™me 

for her class-room as described below an absolutely new $2.00 self-sharpening Pencil Sharpener without cost. es 
De | 

, aa . > . = all 

These four dozen fine : # Dozen Pencils sol 


Sent for the Coupon 


My plan is simply this: Upon receipt of the? sto 
“attached coupon,:I will send you, all charges? vic 
prepaid, 4 dozen Johann Faber Lafayette Pencils,; hay 
No. 477. They are hexagonal in shape, madeoi) Pe; 
the finest cedar, finished in bright yellow with| 
brass ferrule and red eraser. They sharpen} 
easily without breaking the lead, and last two | 
or three times longer than cheap pencils. The | 
Lafayette No. 477 sells everywhere for 5centseach — | 


Johann Faber Pencils 
Sent Without Payment 









3 “€afayette te With the four dozen Pencils I will send you a | 7 
r oo Pemsiteae santas package of Announcement Cards. These will Sh 
a explain that the class-room will receive a very fine ‘ 
Pencil Sharpener provided the four dozen pencils | | 
are sold. Give each one of your pupils one or re 
more pencils and an Announcement Card. Every” ~~ 
child can sell one or two pencils to parents or th 
friends at 5 cents each, when the card is shown. 
5,297 TEACHERS When all pencils are sold, send me the $2.40 thus : 
. collected and I will send you promptly, all charges F | 
Have Accepted My Free Offer prepaid, the New Era Pencil ri packed in be 


The response to my former announcements has been unusually fine. To carton, with complete directions. The receipt of 
date I have received 5,297 coupons. Half of the e had $2 enclosed with the $2.40 f he il J at 
them. Every teacher who responded and mailed the Coupon has received 1€ D or the pencils releases you of all obliga- 
the Pencils and the Free Pencil Sharpener. They tell me that it was very tion, and closes the transaction. The P enci 
easy to sell the Pencils, that the Pencil Sharpener is a dandy and works Sharpener becomes your property for use in the 
very satisfactorily. Also, there is less confusion in the class-room when class-room without further charge 
sharpening pencils. Now I would like to add to the list of my friends all ne ; 
those teachers who have not yet accepted this /iberal offer. (See Description on opposite page) 
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Mighty Handy 
va Self-Sharpening 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


given to every class- 


room absolutely free 
Just What You Need 


This is without a doubt the finest Pencil Sharpener ever 
2 made. It is made of metal, over six inches high, finely 
finished and polished. It is mounted on rubber feet and 

eT has fine mahogany-finished handle. 
It is different from every other pencil sharpener. The re- 
men ane” volving knife-blade makes very clean cuts into the wood 
No. 477, without breaking the lead and without wasting the pencil. 
es, many-| Also the blade sharpens itself against a special sharpening 
ng pencil! stone every time it is used. Therefore this pencil sharpener 

ry schoo, NEvER Gets DULL. 








Made of 
Finest 
Metal, 
Nickel 
Plated 
and 
Highly 
Polished. 


VALUE 


- It can be regulated to make three grades of points — fine, 
h teacher medium or coarse. It does the work quickly and easily. 
ost. The device does not have to be fastened to any table. It can 
be used in any part of the class-room. The receptacle holds 
all the shavings inside, thereby preventing the dirt and dust 
soiling the desk or table. All shavings are easily emptied. 
" | This wonderful device has always sold at all stationery 
pt of the} stores for $2.00. It will last many years and give fine ser- 
1 charges vice to every teacher and her class. You certainly should 
e Pencils,j have one, and this is your opportunity to get the right 
, madeof® Pencil Sharpener without cost. 
low with | 





Reo Ihe Pencil Sharpener Orr 
as wi + . 9 . ™ 
is. The | Sent Free, all charges paid sO 9: 

ents each. | If you want to save time — and some money — and Use aes s 
ad vende have the Pencil Shar] vener for use at once, just send $2.00 , 2 © 2 
eh ge along with the Coupon; the Pencils as well as the Pencil this im on, 
very fine Sharpener will be sent at once. Then after you have col- Os we = 
ma pencils lected the $2.40 from the sale of the Pencils, you can reim- cou pon y 4 N PS 5 
s one or) lUtse yourself and have a little extra for the postage and ~~ SD > 

|. Every | ‘tationery you have used. But to make this saving of time d ~> SFP 
esents @ sand money, the $2.00 (instead of $2.40) must ACCOMPANY to ay AS iy ofa 

a alee the ( oupon. By sending the $2.00 with the Coupon, you A Ss Fe 

> 40 thus will receive the Pencil Sharpener and Pencils immediately ~ Pd Pw Ka 

ii chares and can use the Pencil Sharpener while the Pencils are » s ess 

packed in. | being sold. Lose no time. Send me the Coupon to-day. y ~ we WF Ses 


eceipt of . ra 20° ak et Pee 
il ‘ilies Al E. SMITH & CoO. , 4 Onn Kes Ad ; 
e Pencil ey s’.0 aay a 
in th 450 Fourth Ave. PPB? 

.) New York 4 S j 
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Folk Songs and Dances 


Robin-a- Thrush 
Moderato. 





Ro - bin - a- Thrush he mar-ried a_ wife, 
PO 


She proved 













Ro 





bin - a - Thrush cries mow, now! 





—_—_—_—_ y 


She never gets up till twelve o’clock, Her cheese when made was put on the shelf, 
Puts on her gown and above it her smock. And it never was turned till it turned of itself. 
She sweeps the house but once a year; [t turned and turned till it walked on the floor, 
The reason is that the brooms are dear. It stood upon legs and walked to the door. 

She milks her cows but once a week, It walked till it came to Banbury Fair; 

And that’s what makes her butter sweet. The dame followed after upon a gray mare. 
The butter she made in an old man’s boot; This song it was made for gentlemen, 


For want of a churn she clapped in her foot. If you want any more you must sing it again. 
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Folk Dancing in the Primary 
Grades 
Lida Siboni Hanson 


GUSTAV’S SKOAL 
(Swedish) 


This is generally the first quadrille dance taught to the 
children, and for that reason will interest them greatly. 
Four couples in quadrille, first and second opposite each 
other, third to the right of the first, fourth to right of second. 
Free 


Gentleman holds lady’s left hand with own right. 
hand on hip. 











Gustav’s Skoal 
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First and second couples advance with three steps and 
bow to each other, then return with three steps (1-2). 
we same for third and fourth couples (3-4). Repeat 
1-4). 

Third and fourth couples form arches, raising their 
clasped hands and moving a little away from each other. 
First gentleman and second lady walk through arch formed 
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by fourth couple, second gentleman and first lady through 
arch formed by third couple, and back to their places, 
hands on hips (5-6). All clap hands once (7), gentleman 
gives lady both hands, and couples dance round in place 
once with hopsa steps (right, right, left, left), (7-8). Re- 
peat (5-8). 

Repeat dance, first and second couples this time dancing 
as third and fourth couples did first time, and vice-versa. 

The words are hard to translate, so that they can be sung 
to the dance, unless one accepts the old word Skoal, mean- 
ing the drinking of somebody’s health (Longfellow used it 
in his Scandinavian poems). They are as follows: 


Gustav’s skoal, that is the very finest skoal, 
King Gustav’s skoal, that is the finest skoal. 
Tra, la, la, la, la, etc. 


OPEN THE GATE 


(German, taken from G. Meyer: Tanzspiele und Singtanze) 


Wide up the gate, wide up the gate, 
A golden cart is there; 

Who sits therein? who sits therein? 
A man with golden hair. 

What does he want? he wants to take 
Our daughter in his cart. 

What did she do? what did she do? 
She stole his noble heart. 


One couple behind the other, partners hand in hand, free 
hand on hip. 

Running step. 

First couple turns round with four steps (1) and goes 
through arch formed by second couple with other four steps 
(2).° At 3, first couple forms arch and lets third couple 
pass through, while second couple turns round. At 4, 
third and fourth couples form arches, through which first 
and second couples pass, etc. When first couple has reached 
lower end of row it turns round with four steps and works 
its way back. 

Repeat as often as desired, but never stop unless all 
dancers are back in their original places. 
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The Minuet in the First Grade 


Anna F. Coote 


NYONE stepping into the auditorium of the Jamaica 
Training School for Teachers, one morning re- 
cently, would have imagined himself suddenly 
carried back to the days of long ago — the days 


when gallant youths in powdered wigs and dainty maidens 
in flowered muslins and snowy kerchief trod the stately 
Only the youths and maidens were little first 
eraders and the wigs were made of cotton sewed to tight- 
fitting caps made of stocking tops. 


minuet. 








February 1916 


The minuet we used was a simplified form of the dance, 


set to the old music by Mozart. 
and three figures. 


It consisted of a 


arch 


Two tiny couples stepped slowly forward first and re. 


cited a stanza each of Mary Mapes Dodge's poem, ~ 


Minuet.””* 

Grandma told me all about it. 

Told me so I couldn’t doubt it, 

How she danced 
Long ago! 

How she held her pretty head, 

How her dainty skirt she spread — 

How she turned her little toes — 

Smiling little human rose — 


Long ago. 


Really quite a pretty girl — 
Long ago. 

Bless her! why she wears a cap, 

Grandma does, and takes a nap 

Every single day; and yet 

Grandma danced the minuet 


Long ago. 


Now she sits there, rocking, rocking, 

Always knitting grandpa’s stocking 

(Every girl was taught to knit — 
Long ago); 

Yet her figure is so neat, 

And her way so staid and sweet, 

I can almost see her now 

Bending to her partner’s bow — 


Long ago. 


With the minuet in fashion 
Who could fly into a passion? 


Long ago. 
In time to come, if I perchance 


I should really like to say 
“We did it, dear, in some such way 


¢ y 
Long ago. 


the following 
first figure: 


4 


A 


x @ e x 
e xe x 


x 


FicGuRE I Eight measures 
Three walking steps forward 
ing with outside foot). 
point toe obliquely. (Figs. 1, 2.) 
with foot with which you pointed. 


curtsy. (Fig. 3.) 


of stage. 
FicureE I] 


Eight measures 


inside toe, step inside foot. 


Grandma’s hair was bright and sunny; 
Dimpled cheeks, too — ah, how funny! 


All would wear the calm they wore — 


Should tell my grandchild of Our dance 


& x © 
& x @ 


* Reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons 


The 


my grandma danced — 


As these two couples stepped towards 
the back of the platform six more couples 
(three at each side) joined them and took 
positions in readiness for the 


comm enc- 
On the fourth count 


Repeat twice, commencing each time 
Fourth 


measure, face partners and make sweeping 


At end of curtsy face back of stage. 
Repeat entire figure going towards back 


First measure; step outside foot, point 


FIG 
F 
ner 
har 
ing 
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Second measure; step inside foot, point 
outside toe, step outside foot. 

Repeat entire figure twice, making six 
measures in all. 

Seventh and eighth measures — face 



















dance, partners and curtsy. 
, March At end of curtsy, face partners. 
and re. 


1, “The Ficure III Eight measures 


First measure; one step towards part- 
ner, giving right hands to partners, raise 
hands and rise on tiptoes, lower heels, keep- 

nced — ing hands raised. (Fig. 4.) 

Second measure; take three slow steps 
forward, changing places with partners, 
keeping hands high. 

Third and fourth measures; drop hands 
and make slow curtsy. 

Repeat entire figure. Slow march. 





ny; 
ny! 
ance =. 
Patriotic Letters All (sing waving Flags to chorus-music of “ Yankee Doodle’’) 
: , — ; Hip Hurrah for Lincoln brave! 

—" (For five children with Flags, each wearing letter sire anise 
towards (rer Gre cliinen wih Pings, each wearing Setter And for Washington, we say! 
couples Child as W Hip Hurrah for Flags that wave 
nd took Cal si nn Veta tasinteraiie In their honor on this day! — A. E. A. 


, for the . . : 
I’m quite the happiest one, 


I’m willing little W — 





—y l wolfe , 
-, I wave for Washington! Flag of Our Hearts 
. @ Child es I (For iour or more children — selected ones giving first four stanzas — 
ts ee y and all the last. This may follow any salute to the Flag.) 
I’m sure I’m very happy, too, : ; ; 
sia For I can help to spell - Oh, Flag of our hearts! did you really know 
i. count The well-loved name of Lincoln — Those wonderful days of long ago? 
I’m loyal little L. 
ch time Did your splendid bars and your splendid stars 
Fourth Child as F Guide our Country through cruel wars? 
weeping And here’s another letter small, . : ; 
Well known to February, Did W ashington see you against the skies, 
f stage. I help to float the starry Flag — With a prayer in his heart and a tear in his eyes? 
ds _ back I’m F — and famous very! 


Did your starry Red and White and Blue 
Two as H’s Bless and strengthen our Lincoln, too? 


We’re H’s — quite hilarious, 


vt, point Behind us comes applause; Oh Flag of our Hearts! when we think of your story — 
This is our busy season We cannot love you enough — OLD GLory! 


- We lead the “ Hip Hurrahs!” A. E. A. 
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The Color Brigade in turn, form one. When all have formed arches, have the 


first two pass under all arches, followed by the others 


Claire Foster March once around the room and to seats. 
ForM \TION: Any even number of « hildren standing by The Color Brigade 
seats in a school-room; each child with a small flag in his - 
hand. Number the rows by 2’s. . Lalas Foseae 
ne ¥ qamewans a 
ea 2 Sc? SRNR Bek ty SA Ca a TR = 
All mark time in place — 4 counts. G ai o-e8e Pe ae a—_o__$— 4 
All march forward t counts. Se s e -~ e— oe 
March backward t counts. 
Mark time $f counts. P s s 2 e_»% ~ 
l’s forward, 2’s backward tf counts. oe o oe 8 3 —~— o—# e = 
Mark time t counts. <8 — 1 ——? =o cnet a sae 
l’s backward, 2’s forward t counts. 3 
Mark time — 4 counts. 
’ . ’ . - > l Ce eniieaaie 
l’s mark time, 2’s right about face 3 counts. { $ 4 a cod = ~ 
» it od — = . 
All march forward — 4 counts. Cy *— te Se — FS ‘9-06 e097 Oo; 
Mark time — 4 s ae ‘ . 
lark time counts. v of Zz 
Mark time — +4 counts. 
All march backward $ counts. = =, =_ = i 
, . »? . - - — 
l’s mark time, 2’s right about face —4 counts. d “y" 6 ce. aes ee * 
1 . ri] 
Mark time t counts. —" - td - 3 . 
e-otre ' 
March backward — 4 counts. ad . ya 
Mark time t counts. 
l’s mark time, 2’s right about face — 4 counts oe # GI 
te wo eq @ e % 
, . ' iy = 9 —§ —g +66 — — 
Let an outside No. 1 row march around the room followed Se oo ei#_e# 2 o oe e 
. . A 
by the other rows. When all rows are marching around the * + oi 
room, have first two children make an arch with flags and = _— 
nds s the other children pass throug is ¢ -% * S <a a 
hands. As the othe lren | irough this arch, they jis jf—¢ 5 e-te-0 Seto “== 
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(He rides away, and she resumes her sewing.) 
SCENE Il — Same place and costumes as Scene I 


(George Washington arrives at home of Betsey Ross again 
on his white horse.) 


George Washington Good-afternoon, Mistress Ross. Is 
the flag all ready? 

Betsey Ross Good-afternoon, General Washington. Yes, 
the flag is made as you ordered it. Here it is. 


(They spread it out and the General looks it over carefully. 
See picture.) 


George Washington This is very nicely made. It is 
just right. I cannot thank you enough, Mistress Ross. 
But you will always be glad that you made this beautiful 
flag to float over our country. We all thank you. Good- 
afternoon, Mistress Ross. 

Betsey Ross Good-afternoon, General Washington. 


(He folds flag, mounts his horse and rides away. The other 
children may be ready as soldiers to march after George W ash- 
ington with the first flag. ) 
have the 
1e others, In the picture Betsey Ross has the desk cover draped 
as a long skirt, and George Washington wears teacher’s 














sweater, no large coat being available at this time This 
little play may be used without attempt at costuming, 
A Youthful George and Martha — Mrs. J. M. Perham, St. Johnsbury, Vt., Teacher but all children delight to “dress up,” and they are not at 
—_ all particular as to kind or make of costume, their imagina 
= + 9 ° tions easily supplying all lacks and overlooking all defects 
e—j| Dramatizing the Making of the in stage properties and costumes of little player 
oe . 
First Flag 
~ 
e Annebelle R. Bucknam 
—— CHARACTERS 
B EY Ros 
’ GEORGE WASHINGTON 
a SCENE | Ordering the fla 
Betsey Ross is seated at table with basket and sewing ma- 
o$ terials. She is dressed in long, full skirt, shoulder shawl and 
* cap. George Washington, dressed in big coat, cotton batting 
. .s or wool wig, and a three-cornered or soldier's cap, ride up lo 
the house on his white horse. The horse muy be imaginar) 
or, as in the picture, a pasteboard horse, braced with a strip o 
a lath, which was obtained from a store window where it had 
— advertised a circus the preceding June. The pasteboard rides 
: e- was cut out of the saddle to make room for General George 
Washington. He now dismounts and advances toward 
Betsey Ross. Removing his hat, he says 
_— 
a George Washington Good-morning, Mistress Betsey Ross. 
Betsey Ross (rises and curtsie Good-morning, General 
Washington. ; 
George Washington 1 have heard, Mistress Ross, that : 
“es a you can sew very well, and I have come to see if you will When Grandma was a Little Girl 
a make a flag for our country. 
Betsey Ross (with another curtsy) Thank you, General When Grandma was a little girl 
Washington, I will try to make the flag if you will tell me Her hair was never out of curl, 
4 how you would like to have it made. "Tis true, she told me so. 
+ vee George Washington We want thirteen stripes of red and She never raced or romped about 
- white, one for each of our colonies. Then in the upper left Or shouted when she shouldn't shout, 
"<< hand corner make a field of blue, dotted with six-pointed Oh no, you know, oh no! 
si white stars. 
— Betsey Ross The stars in the sky have only five points. She never tumbled tangled locks, 
- l [ can make five pointed stars of white cloth to sew on the Or ate the cookies from the box, 
"zs blue. She used to sit and sew 
George Washington Very well, Mistress Ross, make On little patches white and pink — 
it that way. I will come for it in a few days. Good- It almost breaks my heart to think 
7 || morning, Mistress Ross. ; What Grandma missed, you know. 
——" Betsey Ross Good-morning, General Washington. Sarah K. Smith in St. Nicholas 
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(Book rights reserved) 


N this play, 
throne-room of 
dramatic form and those which take place elsewhere 
are arranged in story form, to be spoken by the Story- 


the episodes 
the 


which take place in the 
Prince’s palace are written in 


Teller, before the closed curtain. But any parts of the play 
that the teacher thinks best may be told in story form and 
any parts acted by the children. In such case, the stage 
must be rearranged for the different settings or the children 
must pretend that each scene is in a different place. 


The Story Teller Once upon a time, in a fairy country, 
there lived a young prince, who was called the richest 
prince in the whole world. He lived in a beautiful palace 
and had pages to wait on him and a herald to run his errands 
and everyone called him “ Your Highness”’ and he had the 
most wonderful toys to play with that could be found in all 
the world. He was very proud of all these riches and loved 
to show them to people. It made him feel happy to be 
envied. So when he heard that a princess about his own 
age was living in a neighboring kingdom, he sent his herald 
to invite her to come and visit him and see his treasures. 
There was great excitement in the court when the people 


heard that the Princess was coming to visit them. The 
gardener cut the grass and trimmed the hedges. The 


servants swept and dusted the palace. The pages put on 
their finest velvet suits and dressed the Prince in his best 
clothes. The Princess is expected any minute now. Let 
the play begin. 


(The curtain is raised by two pages, who then stand one at 
each side of the stage.) 


First Page I feel sorry for the poor little Princess. If 
the Prince is as cross to her as he is to us, she will wish she 
had not come to visit him. 

Second Page Well, if he is cross to her, she can talk back 
to him, for she is a princess, but we can’t. 

First Page No. We have to take his kicks 
were sugar-plums, with a smile. 

Second Page I wonder if all Princes 
is. 

First Page Sh! 


as if they 
are as cross as he 
Here he comes. 
(Enter the Prince.) 

Prince (crossly to First Page) What do you mean by 
standing around here doing nothing? Go tell the Herald 


to let me know as soon as the Princess has come. Hurry up, 
now! 


Page Yes, your Highness. 
Exit the First Page. 
Prince (to Second Page) Stop looking at me that way 


and get to work. Go see that the flowers in the garden are 
watered. Lively now! (Exit the Second Page. Enter the 
First Page.) Get out my picture books and all my toys. 
I want to show them to the Princess. But don’t you stop 
to look at the pictures or play with the toys! 


(Exit the First Page. Enter the Herald.) 


Herald (bowing) 


Your Highness, the Princess has come. 
(Enter the Princess.) 


Prince How slow 
coming. 

Princess I had to pack my trunk, you know. 
to bring my prettiest dresses. 

Prince How silly! You talk just like a girl. 

Princess I don’t believe you are glad to see me. 
sorry I came. 

Prince Oh, you won't be sorry you came, when you see 
what a wonderful palace I have to live in, and what pretty 
flowers I have to look at and what fine toys I have to play 
with! Come and see the garden first and then we will go to 
the play room. You never saw so many wonderful things 
as I have. I have everything in the world. 


Here you are at last! you were in 


I wanted 


I’m 


(Exit the Prince 
close the curtain.) 


and the Princess. The Pages enter and 


Story Teller So the Prince took the Princess into the 
garden to see his roses and his violets and his lilies and all 
the other sweet flowers that grew there. And she admired 
the flowers very much. And then he led her to the library 
and showed her his wonderful picture books with pretty 
colored pictures and she admired them very much too. 
And then they went to his play-room and she saw his drum 
and his ball and his collection of tops and his kites and all 


sorts of toys that work by themselves. And she admired 
them too. You may believe that the Prince was very 
much pleased with himself when he saw the Princess’ ad- 


miration of his treasures. But his pride did not last very 
long, for although he thought he had everything in the 
world, there was one thing he did not have. Do you know 
what it is? Well, the play will tell you. 

(The Pages open the curtain. Enter the 
Princess.) 


Prince and the 


Prince Now, aren’t you glad you came? 
before see so many pretty flowers? 

Princess No, 1 never did. 

Prince Well, I have every kind of flower in the 
Did you ever see so many picture books? 

Princess No, I never did. 

Prince Well, I have every book that was ever printed. 
Did you ever see so many toys? 


Did you ever 


world. 


Princess No, I never did. 
Prince Well, I have every kind of toy that was ever 
made. Did you ever see such a fine palace as this? 


No, I hever did. 


Of course you never did. J] 


Princess 


Prince have everything in 


the world now. Haven’t I? 

Princess No, not everything. 

Prince What! Oh, you are mistaken! Of course I 
have everything. 

Princess No. There is one thing I am sure that you 


do not have. 
Prince What is that one thing? 
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A STORY to Act, by 











You haven’t any heart. 

Prince Any heart? What is a heart? 

Princess Why, I don’t know just what it is; but every- 
one is supposed to have one. 

Prince But what do you do with it? 

Princess Why, you wear it right here! 

Prince Well, but what is it for? 

Princess Why, it makes you happy and makes you want 
to give all your toys and everything to other people. 

Prince Where can I get a heart? 

Princess I don’t know. But I am sure there is a heart 
somewhere for everyone. 


Princess 


Prince Herald, Herald! Go find my Wise Man and 
bring him here. (Exit the Herald.) And I thought I had 
everything! (Enter the Herald.) 


Herald Your Highness, the Wise Man is here. 


(Enter the Wise Man. He carries several large books.) 


Prince Tell me, quick! Where can I get a heart? 

Wise Man Putting on his glasses. Dear, dear, let me 
see! He opens a book and turns the pages. Heart— what 
itis. No, that’snotit. Hereitis. Heart— where gotten. 
That’s it. Heart — a gift given to everyone at his birth. 

Prince Given to everyone at his birth. Why have I 
not one then? Who is to blame for this? 

Wise Man The book does not say. 

Princess Didn’t you have a Fairy Godmother to bring 
you gifts when you were born? Perhaps your Fairy God- 
mother can tell you? 

Prince Of course! It’s all her fault! Herald, call my 
Fairy Godmother. (Exit the Herald.) (To Wise Man) 
You’re a fine Wise Man, you are, with your glasses and your 
books! You didn’t even know I didn’t have a heart, much 
less where to look for the blame. What good are you? 


(Enter the Herald, followed by the Fairy Godmother.) 


Herald Your Highness, the Fairy Godmother is here. 
Prince Fairy Godmother, why didn’t you give me a 
heart? 


(The Godmother hangs her head.) 


Wise Man The record shows that you gave the Prince 
a handsome face, a bright mind, and great riches, but no 
heart. Children, we find, are usually given hearts .t their 
birth. 

Prince 


Why didn’t you give me one? 
Fairy 


I forgot it. 

Prince You forgot it! 

Fairy Yes. When you were christened, I found that I 
hadn’t brought a heart with me for you, so I left that part 
of your gift out. 

Prince How dared you forget? Go! You are ban- 
ished! Never again shall you be a Fairy Godmother in 
this Kingdom! 

Princess Oh, don’t banish her! 
you all your other gifts. 

Prince I will give you one more chance. 
Bring me my heart, I say! 


Remember, she gave 


Go get a heart. 


Godmother Very well. I will bring you a heart. And 
when you have it, perhaps you will remember to thank me 
for the gifts I did give. 


(Exit the Fairy Godmother. The Pages close the curtain.) 


Story Telling And so the Fairy Godmother went in 
search of a heart for the Prince. She took her long cloak 
and her strong staff and away she went, over the hills and 
through the valleys, to the very end of the earth, and when 
she had reached the end of the earth and had traveled 
across its dusky edge and through the land of night and day, 
beyond the moon and the farthest stars, she went through 
the arch of the rainbow into the place where the gifts for 
new-born children are kept. And at the farthest end of that 
land, she came to the garden where the hearts grow. So 
she found the plant that had blossomed in the year the 
Prince was born and there was just one heart left on the 
plant. 

So the Fairy Godmother took the heart and back she 
came, through the arch of the rainbow and past the stars 
and the moon and across the edge of night and day, back 
to Earth. And then she walked and walked with her long 
cloak and her strong staff until she came to the palace of 
the Prince. 

And when she gave the Prince the heart she had brought 
him, what do you think happened? You never can guess, 
so the play will have to tell you. 


(The Pages open curtains. Enter the Fairy Godmother.) 


Prince Well did you bring me a heart? 

Godmother Yes, your Highness. Here it is. 

Prince At last. Now I have everything in the world. 
(Trying to putit on.) Itwon’tgoon! It doesn’t fit! Take 
it back and bring me another one. 

Godmother can’t. It was the only one left. 

Prince But this cannot be mine! Where is my heart? 

Godmother 1 do not know. 

Prince Herald, call the Wise Man. 

Godmother Your Highness, I have made a terrible mis- 
take. I thought I had forgotten to bring your heart that 
night I christened you. But I didn’t forget to bring it. 
I must have given it to another baby. You see I acted 
as Godmother to a good many children that night and one of 
them must have gotten your heart instead of this one which 
was left on the tree. Hearts are all alike when they are new, 
you know. They would fit any one. They only grow 
different when they grow older, as people do. 


(Enter the Wise Man.) 


Prince Where is my heart? Who has it? 

Wise Man (looking in book) It is somewhere in this 
kingdom, your highness. The book does not tell who has it. 

Godmother Then why not have everyone in the King 
dom bring his heart to court. If yours is in this kingdon 
and some one has it, you can surely find it that way. 

Prince That I will do. Herald, have the tax collector 
to bring his list of people and his collection box. And do 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Teaching by Means of Games 


“A Safety First” Game 


Carroll Van Court 


In the first grade classes of the public schools of Los 
Angeles, California, has been introduced a new game. 
The object of this novel and instructive game is to teach 
children to learn and memorize the street and number of 
their homes as well as their own full names, so that when 
they get lost, they can tell some one their addresses. 

The game is played with one of the little children im- 
personating the policeman. Then the other tots play at 
“getting lost.” Ifa “lost” child can give the small police- 
man his correct name and address he is escorted in safety 
to his desk. If he is unable to remember his name and 
address, he is taken to jail in the corner of the school-room, 
where he must remain in temporary disgrace till the next 
victim takes his place. 

The teachers are enthusiastic about the game, and declare 
it is an effective “safety first’? method of impressing on 
young minds how to take care of themselves in the emer- 
gency of getting lost. 





A New Card Game 
Marie Nettleton 


Here is an idea that evolved itself out of an effort to in- 
struct second and third grade children in the use of the little 
courtesies in ordinary conversation. 

We have a set of cards in twos, on which appear questions 
and answers, as follows: 


(John) 
1 Thank you very much, ” 
I (Mary) 
1 You are very welcome, . 


The star is for the name of the person addressed. 

The cards are passed out to the children; we have about 
twenty sets at present, questions and answers belonging to- 
gether having the same number. 

I call for number ones. The children having those num- 
bers stand, facing each other and addressing each other 
by name, read their cards, question and answer respectively. 
Following are a few more: 


II 

2 Will you lend me an eraser, *? 
II 

2 With pleasure, *. 

Ill 

3 May I see your book a moment, * ? 
Kil 

3 Yes, indeed, *. 

IV 

4 -At what time do you retire, * ?\ 
IV 


4 At seven o’clock always, *. 


\ 
5 Won’t you come in, * ? 
V 
5 


Thank you, I will, *. 


6 Won’t you stay to dinner, * ? 
VI 
6 Really, I must go, thank you, *. 
Most of them are memorized now and we find they are 


Leing used at home and outside as well. 
We think it quite worth while. 


Games to Teach Politeness 
Laura Rountree Smith 


(Book rights reserved) 


GOOD-MORNING AND GOOD-NIGHT 


The children are in two lines. They go forward and back 
singing (Tune — “Twinkle, Little Star’): 


Say good-morning every day, 

In your work and in your play, 
Say good-morning every one, 

And good-night when day is done. 


The children choose a Stranger, who runs between the 
lines, shakes hand with any child, who must at once say, 
“Good-morning”’ or “Good-night”’ or go out of the game. 
They repeat song, skip forward and back each time after 
the Stranger has run through the lines. If a child fails to 
say “ Good-morning”’ or “ Good-night” and goes out of the 
game, the Stranger takes his place and chooses a child to 
run through the lines, and the game proceeds as before.” 


THANK YOU 


The children are ina circle. They choose one to go inside 
the circle. He throws a ball to any child in the circle, who 
must catch the ball and say “Thank You,” and throw the 
ball back to him. He must also say “Thank You,” and 
throw the ball to another child, etc. 

Each time after a ball is thrown, the children in the circle 
face in two and two and say: 


“Thank you” say, “thank you” say, 
For presents large and small, 
“Thank you” say, “thank you” say, 

“Thank you,” one and all. 


The game should be played rapidly. 
Whenever a child forgets to say “Thank You,” he is out 
of the game. 


POLITENESS TOWN 


The children are in their seats. The child at the end of 
the room joins hands with the one across the aisle and they 
run up to the front of the room and back saying: 


Ride away, ride away, 
To Politeness Town, 

Join our play, join our play, 
Riding up and down. 


The children in the seats all join hands with those across 
the aisles, raise and lower arms singing (Tune — “Lightly 
Row’’): 


We will be, we will be, 

Quite polite now you and I, 

We will be, we will be 

Quite polite you see, 

Beg your pardon, if you please, 
Thank you, sir, and words like these, 
We will say, we will say, 

In our work and play. 


The next two children now run up and back and the game 
continues. 
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Play in Primary Arithmetic 
Leila Enders 


OME one has said that the highest and best form 
S of work is always done in the spirit of play, whether 
it be in childhood or in adult life. And we need 
only to watch the games of little children in order to 
realize that their supreme effort enters into their play, as 
it hardly ever does in to the work which they do. This fact 
is valuable to us from a psychological point of view, and 
can easily be applied to the teaching of primary arithmetic. 
Here are a few of the number work games which I have 
collected and adapted to fit the needs of my classes. 


TEN Pins 

Make ten cylindrical prisms of cardboard. Use these 
in place of the regular wooden pins, so as to minimize noise. 
Choose a leader to keep score on the blackboard, and change 
the same every day. Thus the children easily and naturally 
learn to write numbers. Choose also a “pin-boy,”’ whose 
duty it is to set up the pins, and call out the number knocked 
down. Each player has three chances at rolling the ball; 
and must figure up his own score at the end. This game 
may be varied and used in connection with the teaching of 
subtraction as well as addition. 


SPINNING THE ARROW 

Make a large circle of cardboard. Place different num- 
bers at regular intervals around the circumference. Fasten 
an arrow loosely to the center. Each child spins the arrow 
and tells the number to which it points. Then he or she 
adds, subtracts, or multiplies an agreed number to, from 
or by it 


BEAN BaG 

Choose a leader who is to keep score on the blackboard. 
Each player has three bean bags. These are thrown, one 
at a time, at a board in which there are holes of different 
sizes, or at circles drawn on the floor, the count for each 
hole or circle being a different number. Each player must 
add up his own score. By making penalty holes or circles, 
subtraction may be introduced into this game. 


Up THE LADDER 


Draw a ladder of ten steps on the blackboard. Put a 
different combination on each step; and let each child 
climb up and down the ladder until he falls. 


BLACKBOARD LoTTO 


Draw as many lotto cards on the blackboard as the space 
permits. Choose a leader to call out the numbers. Each 
player draws a line through the numbers which he has, as 
it is called out; and as in ordinary lotto, the card which is 
covered first wins the game. 


Express TRAIN 

The children play that they are all a long train, except 
the last child, who is the destination. 

Each child has a combination to perform and tries to do 
it as fast as possible, so that the express train will not have 
to stop, or be side-tracked. 


Buzz 

Each player counts in turn from one to a hundred, with 
the exception that seven and each of its multiples are re- 
placed by the word “Buzz.” A player who makes a mis- 
take drops out of the game. 

The success of all of these games depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the manner in which the teacher presents them; 
and as soon as they cease to assist in teaching an arith- 
metical fact, with economy of time and effort, they should 
be stopped. 
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A Playground Game 
THE FOX AS HERDSMAN 
Grace Evelyn Starks 


O™ upon a time there was a woman who owned 


many sheep. She wanted some one to care for 
them, so she started out in search of a herdsman. 
First she met a boy. 

“Where are you going, Goody?” he cried. 

“Oh, I am going out in search of a herdsman,” the good 
woman replied. 

“Why not let me be your herdsman?” said the boy. 

“Tf you knew how to call my flock, you might act as 
herdsman. First I must hear you call.” 

The boy laughed and called out in a deep, bass voice. 

“Mercy me!” said the woman, that would never do. 
“My sheep would all be frightened to death. You would 
never do as herdsman,” and off she went to continue her 
search. She soon met a bear, who called out, “Ho! ho! 
friend Goody! Where are you going?” 

“T am looking for a herdsman for my sheep,” the woman 
answered, and the bear immediately asked to be:allowed 
to act in that capacity. 

“Well,” said the woman, “first let me hear you call.” 

“Ow, ow!” growled the bear in a great voice. 

“My, my!” said the woman, “I couldn’t think of having 
you. Mysheep would be frightened to death.” 
hurried away as fast as she could go. When she had gone 
but a little way, she met a wolf, and when the wolf saw 
her, he too, asked her her mission. 

“T am seeking a herdsman for my sheep.” 









And she | 


acta 


“Well,” said the wolf, “why not have me for your herds J 


man?” 

“First,” answered the woman, “I must hear you call. 
Whereupon the Wolf called out in his greatest voice, thinking 
thus to please her, but she cried out, ‘“My, my! that would 
frighten my sheep to death. I must have some one who & 
gentle,” and she hurried away, leaving the astonished Woll 
gazing at her in amazement. Goody had not gone fat 
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before she met a Fox. Upon being questioned as to her 
destination, Goody replied that she was in search of a good 
herdsman for her sheep. 

“Ah,” said the Fox, “let me be your herdsman!” 

“First,” replied Goody, “I must hear you call.” Then 
the Fox cried out in a high, singing voice, “Tra la la, tra la 
la la la Ja.” 

“You are just the one I want as herdsman,” said Goody. 
“Do come home with me and I will show you my fine 
sheep whose care you are to have.” 

So Goody and the Fox went on to Goody’s house, 
and the Fox took the sheep at once to the meadow to eat 
the fresh green grass growing there.. During the day the 
Fox got hungry and ate one of the sheep, and that night, 
when Goody counted them she, of course, discovered her 
loss. 

“How does it happen,” she cried angrily to the Fox, 
“that one of my finest sheep is gone?” 

“Oh,” said the Fox angrily, “the Boy came along and 
took one.” 

“Well, see that it doesn’t happen again, ’’said Goody. 

The next day the Fox again led the sheep out to the 
meadow, and again becoming hungry, ate one. Of course, 
upon their return home that evening, Goody discovered 
her loss and again berated the Fox, who this time said that 
the Bear had stolen one. The next day the same thing 
again occurred, the Fox claiming that the Wolf had made 
way with a sheep and Goody actually began to feel sorry 
for the Fox, so pitifula tale did he tell of his efforts at caring 
for her sheep! So the next day when she was milking, the 
thought came to her that Fox must be hungry and tired 
from his labors, so she filled a pail of milk for him and started 
with it to the meadow. Imagine her surprise and horror 
to see Fox in the act of eating one of her beloved sheep! 
In high anger she threw pail and all at him and chased him 
from the meadow — ordering him never to return. It is 
safe to say that he never did! 


DRAMATIZATION 


This is especially adapted for play by little folks. A cape, such as 
children often wear to school, and a pointer for a cane, transforms a little 
girl into an old woman. While the other characters do not go on all 
fours, they assume a stooping position. As soon as given their parts 
and after having taken their stations in the room, each child gives his 


character. The old woman says, “I am Goody.” The Fox says, “I 
am the Fox” and so on. 
CHARACTERS 
Goopy WoLr 
Boy Fox 
BEAR SHEEP 
ScENE 1 — The Woods 


(Enter Goody. She meets the Boy.) 


Boy (politely) Good-day, friend Goody. Where are 
you going? 
Goody How do you do, lad! I am in search of a herds- 


man for my sheep. 

Boy Well, you have found one. 
your herdsman? 

Goody Not a bad idea that. If you knew how to call 
my flock you might, indeed, be my herdsman. Let me 
hear you call. 

Boy (laughing and calling out ina deep voice) Ho, you! 

Goody Mercy me, that would never do, you would 
frighten the sheep to death! I wish you good-day. 


Why not let me be 


(Goody continues on her way, and the boy with a little 


whistle goes off in the opposite direction. Goody meets the 
Bear.) 


Bear Good-day, friend Goody; where are you going? 

Goody I am looking for a herdsman for my sheep. 

Bear Pray allow me to act as herdsman for your sheep. 

Goody Not a bad idea, that. But first let me hear you 
call. That is really the test. 

Bear (in a deep voice) Ow — ow — 

Goody My, my, that would never do! You would 
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frighten my sheep to death. 
Good-by. 


I must be on my way. 


(Goody hurries on and the Bear after a rueful look at 
her exits the opposite direction. Goody meets the Wolf.) 


Wolf Good-day, friend Goody, and what may be the 
occasion of all this hurry? 

Goody I am seeking a herdsman for my sheep. 

Wolf Go no farther. Allow me to be your herdsman. 

Goody But let me hear you call first. I am particular 
as to that. 

Wolf (calls in a great voice) Wough! 

Goody Oh, you would not do at all! I must have some 
one who is gentle. Good-by! (Goody goes on her way and 
the Wolf on his. Goody soon meets the Fox.) 

Fox Hownow, friend Goody; what brings you abroad? 

Goody I am looking for a herdsman for my sheep, but 
I have had no luck. 

Fox (with a bow) 
at last met me. 
sheep. 

Goody First, I must hear you call. 
others, I am particular as to that! 

Fox (in a high singing voice) Tra la la, tra la la la la! 

Goody (in evident delight) At last my luck has changed. 
You are just the one I want. Come home with me and I 
will show you my fine sheep whose care you are to have. 


Your luck has changed. You have 
Pray consider me as herdsman for your 


As I have told the 


(They go off talking pleasantly together.) 


SCENE II 


The Fox is leading the sheep to the meadow. After some 
time he catches and eats one and drives the rest back. Goody 
meets him at the gate and counts her sheep, discovering one 
missing.) 


Goody (angrily) Stupid fellow! One of my sheep is 
missing; account for it! 

Fox Ah, Goody, while in the meadow the Boy came and 
took one! 
Goody 

again! 


Careless one! But see that it does not happen 


(The sheep are put away for the night and the next morning 
led out. The same thing occurs as on the previous day. 
The sheep are led home and the Fox lays the burden upon the 
Bear. Children enjoy most keenly the capture of the sheep 
by the Fox and his ultimate punishment for untruthfulness 
and deception. The play is the same, until the Fox claims 
the Wolf has eaten a sheep.) 


Goody Iam more angry thanI can say. And I thought 
I had found such a splendid shepherd. I have lost too 
many of my dear sheep to pay for your gentle ways. See 
that it doesn’t happen again. Now be off with you! 


(The Fox leads the sheep to the meadow. 
Goody, who has gone off, reappears with a pail. 


Goody Iwas severe on the poor Fox. After all, he can- 
not help the wickedness of others. I dare say he gets very 
hungry out there in the meadow all day: I'll just get him 
a bit of milk and carry it to him as a peace offering. 


After a bit 


(She goes off, to return with the pail full of milk and starts 
for the meadow. As she nears the grazing spot she is 
transfixed with horror to see the Fox in the act of catching 
one of her sheep. In much anger, she throws the milk pail, 
with its contents, at the Fox, who is glad enough to get off 
with a whole skin.) 


Goody (chasing the Fox) Deceitful creature! you will 
never come to any good until you mend your false ways. 
Off of my premises and never let me see you again! 


(Fox exits in great haste. Goody collects her sheep and 
leads them off; and the play is over.) 





Ideas 
Our Washington Booklet 


M. P. Sherwood 


In all my teaching experience I have never given a piece 
of work that so generally appealed to the children as the 
sample I am sending you. 

The evening before giving the lesson, I designed and 
hektographed enough for the class. 
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Wreath — dark green; Shield —red and white stripes, with blue 
ground and white stars; Ribbon —red. 


My pupils are a group belonging to the atypical de- 
partment of our schools. 

Like other children they do not always wish to do the 
work assigned them by the teacher, but unlike other children 
they are frequently more emphatic in their expressions of 
disapproval. 

On painting days, it is not unusual to hear from different 
parts of the room: “I don’t want to paint.” “Can’t I sew 
on my basket?” “Can’t I work on my marble bag?” 


wr 


Last week when the paints were distributed, every one 
sat quietly. But when I turned to get the hektographed 
papers, some one said, “Oscar drank from his paint water,” 
and Oscar said: “Stephen drank from his paint water.” 


=” 


Uy" 


And there were a half dozen cups to be collected, emptied 
and put away before we could proceed. 

Then the shields with their laurel wreaths were given 
to all who still possessed paint cups, and a murmur of de- 
light arose from the recipients. 

Directly, Stephen crept to my side and whispered; “I 
just dipped the tips of my fingers in the water and put them 
to my lips.” 

I put my arm around him and answered softly: “If you 
had your cup again would you use it rightly?” 

“Yes,” he returned eagerly. 

Then I put the same question to the rest and their eyes 
began to dance with joy. 
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The materials were again distributed and in a little while 9 
all were working as I have never seen them work before, 
We tied the booklets for them to take home with red, 
white and blue cords made from string, found among the § 
hand-work materials. 











Literature in Primary Grades 
A. i. Hf. 


The piloting of our children to the field of good literature 
is a very important and sometimes a very difficult under- 
taking. Very much, however, can be done, even in the 
first grade, to create and stimulate an interest in the worth- 
while, if our poems and stories are prefaced with just a 
brief, interesting story of the author and his reason for 
writing the poem or story to be studied. 

I find this introduction of Robert Louis Stevenson thr yugh 
his poem, “The Swing,” to my first grade is full of interest 
to them. 

“How many of you like toswing? It’s lots of fun, isn’t 
it? You go away up high in the air, and then down, and 
then away up again, don’t you? Well, I am going to tell 
you about another little boy who used to like to swing. 

He lived away across the ocean from us and his name was 
Robert Louis Stevenson. He wasn’t a very strong little 
boy and often he was so sick that he had to stay in bed all 
day, but some days’ he was well enough to go out and play 
in the garden. And that was where he used to swing. His 
great, big swing was just beside a high wall, and when he 
was on the ground he couldn’t see over that wall at all, 
but when he got in the swing and went flying up in the air, 
he could see away over it to the river that ran along beyond, 
the trees, and the cows eating grass in their shade, and he 
could even look down on the brown tops of some of the 
houses. 

So there he used to play, swinging up in the air and down 
again. He liked it so well that when he grew to be a man 
he wrote a little song about that swing and if you would 
like me to I’ll tell you the poem and then we'll all learn it.” 

And then I say the poem to them and they are glad to 
learn it. 

THE SWING 
How do you like to go up in a swing, 

Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 

Ever a child can do! 


Up in the air and over the wall 
Till I can see so wide, 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside 


Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roof so brown 
Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down! 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 
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A Blackboard Lesson 


LITTLE JACK FROST 


Do you know little Jack Frost? 

Did you ever see him? 

He comes creeping in the night. 

He is very still and seldom makes a bit of noise. 

He always waits until we are fast asleep and then he 
comes to our window-pane. He makes very pretty pictures 
on it. 

When we wake up in the morning, we jump out of bed 
and run to the window to see his pretty pictures 

Sometimes he paints a big castle with great, big trees all 
around it. 

Sometimes it is a long river with boats on it we find on our 
window, and once we found a picture of Santa Claus and 
his reindeer that Jack Frost painted on our windows. 

We love to see all his pretty pictures. He hangs icicles 
on the roof. 

They look like pretty colored glass on the edge of the 
roof. 

He turns the water in the pond into ice. 

Then all the boys and girls are glad. 

They can skate and slide on the ice. 

The ice man is glad, too. 

He cuts the ice from the pond into big blocks. 
he puts the big blocks into his ice house. 

By and by summer will come. 

It will be very warm and we shall want a glass of cold ice 
water. Then the ice man will bring the ice to us. 


Then 
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We shall be glad to have it to keep our butter and milk 
cool. 

Good Little Jack Frost! he is very kind to us. 

Don’t you wish we might see him? 





Teaching the Definition of a 


Statement and a Question 
C. G. Brennan 


This device is an original one and I have used it with much 
success in both the second and third grades. 

The diagram, which is to be placed on the board, is to 
represent a railroad. 

After the definition for both statement and question 
have been given, a journey by the individual child over the 
railroad and the stops made along the way impresses the 
definition much more forcibly on the child’s mind. 





+ . . . 
A Virginia Plantation 
Edna Armstrong 

In February we decided to represent Washington’s early 
plantation home, and though the idea is not original, the 
development was our own, and we used some original ideas, 
any way. 

The long-roofed house, with two clay chimneys and 
painted shutters, was situated on the bank of the river. 
Behind it were the negro quarters, two cabins made of clay 
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The children rolled the logs, and I placed them, cut out 
the doors and windows while the clay was still soft, and 
put on the roof and clay chimneys. 

A wharf was built of split logs. One small boy brought 
rails and built the rail fence, two others got gravel and 
boulders and made the hill in the pasture, others brought 
small fir trees to plant on the hill, and another furnished 
the boat which came up the river to bring goods, and later 
went down the river loaded with tobacco. Some tiny toy 
poultry, previously purchased for a farm, scratched in the 
front yard, and paper cows and a clay horse roamed the 
pasture. 

But as usual I wanted color in my landscape. Pre- 
viously I had shaved green chalk for lawns, but that was 
too big an undertaking for the large pasture and yard, and 
I suddenly remembered that kalsomine is a colored powder, 
so I bought five cents worth of green and the same of brown. 
With a tiny strainer I sifted green over the entire surface 
of pasture and yard. Colored chalk shaved in the proper 
places produced yellow buttercups by the blue stream in the 
pasture, violets on the hillsides, pink wild roses in the fence 
corners and daffodils and violets in the yard. Brown 
kalsomine made a well cultivated tobacco field, and green 
and pink chalk made lovely rows of blossoming tobacco 
plants, and in our eyes, at least, our landscape had grown 
far more attractive by these additions. 


A Thought on Discipline 
Edna Henkel 


In the days of Froebel, children received training 
which would have been valuable in a democracy, though 


they lived under an absolute monarch. In this age we 
have a democracy, but our children are receiving training 
which best fits them to serve an absolute monarch. You 
may think my statement a strong one, but if you will lend 
me your ears you may at least catch my point of view. 
The parent first creates, in the mind of the child, the 
attitude that he is responsible for his conduct to just one 
person, “the teacher,” by telling him to always mind the 
teacher and filling him with dread of all sorts of punishment 
in case he does not. Of course it is well for a child to stand 
a little bit in awe of his teacher; but this attribute he pos- 
sesses naturally to a great degree, and would it not be better 
to have him think of his teacher as a leader of the little 
group and his friend? And the teacher himself uncon- 
sciously, with all his training in modern methods of dis- 
cipline, enlarges upon his state of mind. And this is one 
of the typical ways in which he does it: The little fellow 
starts to school. One day he sees Johnny do something 
which he knows is not right. He ventures this information 
to the teacher. She either does not so much as listen, or 


February 


tells him this is none of his business. And so she kills the 
restraining influence of one child, and encourages the spirit 
of anarchy in the other. Little Johnny decides that s 
long as teacher does not see his misconduct, he is safe, and 
so he goes his way through school and after life law break- 
ing, having respect only for officials. The other little fellow 
ceases to feel a responsibility for any one’s conduct except 
his own. 

We teachers defend ourselves for taking this course in 
discipline by saying we do not want to develop tale bearers. 
I have found that you can listen to each child’s story 
without necessarily encouraging the child to tell the tales. 
It is the judgment you pass upon a tale which decides 
whether the child will repeat the tale for the sake of the 
tale. The men and women of our democracy need some 
lessons in self-assertion and self-restraint, which can best 
be taught in our schools; but not until our boys and girls 
are given an active voice in the school government. 


An Old-fashioned Valentine 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 
REPORT OF PROGRESS 


Since the last report, sent out in April, 
four groups have been called together, 
one in Chicago, one in Buffalo, one in 
Nashville and one in Oakland. At each 
of these except Buffalo, the Chairman 
was present and gave a report of the meet- 
ing held in Cincinnati and outlined the 
plans and purposes of the Council. In 
every instance the response was enthu- 
siastic and a few names were added to the 
roll. At Chicago and at Buffalo the 
meetings took the form of luncheons at- 
tended by comparatively small groups 
chiefly local in character. The Nashville 
meeting held during the summer session 
of the George Peabody College was at- 
tended by representative women from 
both faculty and student body, and added 
to the roll members from several Southern 
States. At Oakland, about fifty women 
dined together, while the purposes of the 
Council were discussed. This group in- 
cluded representative women from many 
States. At this meeting a motion carried 
asking that a committee be appointed to 
investigate the various lines of work per- 
mitting self-expression, and report on the 
extent to which they are used and the 
available means for further use. In addi- 
tion to the central committee of three, 
the Chairman is making broad interpreta- 
tion of her powers and appointing several 
auxiliary committees of two to investigate 
local conditions and report to the central 
Committee. 


From the opinions expressed and sug- 
gestions offered at these meetings and 
from personal conversation with many 
teachers from various quarters, it has been 
possible to ascertain the common point of 
view. An attempt has been made to 
crystalize these various suggestions into 
the accompanying “ Plan of Organization”’ 
and “Suggestions to Local Groups.” The 
plan is offered only as a suggestion to be 
discussed, accepted, modified or declined 
by the members. Inasmuch as only a 
small portion of those interested will prob- 
ably be present at the first annual meeting 
in Detroit in February, the Chairman re- 
quests that each member consider the 
plan carefully and send in by mail sug- 
gestions for its betterment. Failure to do 
this will be taken for approval of the plan 
as it stands. 

The Cincinnati meeting adjourned to 
meet at 10 A. M., on Tuesday, of the week 
of meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. At that time some necessary 
steps for more perfect organization will 
be taken. Suggestions for topics to be 
discussed at that meeting will be welcomed 
by the Chairman. While it is the pur- 
pose to hold to the informal character of 
the meeting, it is desirable that the dis- 
cussion center around one or two vital 
topics. These topics should be agreed 
upon some time in advance of the meeting, 
that we may be prepared to discuss them 
intelligently. 

The Chairman further requests that in 
accordance with the second item of the 
Suggested plan, the members at once 
send in: first, a statement of their serious 
problems and difficulties, and second, an 
account of their successful experiments. 
It may be possible that the successes in 
one place may solve the problems of an- 
other. It would be well to include in this 


statement mention of the most helpful 
book or magazine article read recently. 

The membership list has grown beyond 
two hundred and letters from working 
members bring in new names frequently. 
This means that the purposes of the Coun- 
cil are being discussed and approved in 
many places. A complete membership 
list is in preparation and will be distributed 
later. 

The enthusiasm with which each group 
has received the idea of the Council, has 
made the duties of the Chairman a great 
pleasure instead of an arduous task, and 
that officer takes this means of expressing 
appreciation of the loyal support of the 
membership. 

Eta Victoria Dosss, Chairman 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


RESTATEMENT OF PURPOSE OF THE CoUN- 
cit AS GIVEN IN THE APRIL REPORT 


It was unanimously agreed at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting: 

1 That a permanent organization be 
formed for the purpose of stimulating 
progress in primary education, especially 
along the line of greater use of activities, 
greater freedom of method and closer co- 
operation with the kindergarten and the 
grades above. 

2 That for the first a loose organiza- 
tion be formed with as little executive 
machinery as possible, giving time to 
study the field and adapt the organization 
to its needs. 

3 That all persons interested in the 
purpose of the organization be invited to 
work with us that we might have the bene- 
fit of many viewpoints and that the in- 
fluence of the organization might be far- 
reaching. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LocaL WorkK By 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Bring together as many as possible of 
the primary workers of your neighborhood 
for an informal discussion of the most 
pressing needs of the work in your neigh- 
borhood. Agree upon one of the points 
which may be helped by concerted effort 
and make definite plans for co-operative 
work. Your efforts will be worth while 
if they only bring about increased interest 
in and an appreciation of the work which 
is already being done. 

Try to bring together all teachers of 
special subjects for informal conferences 
with the grade teachers: first, to break 
down any barriers if such exist; and 
second, to establish right ideals which 
look to the welfare of the children. In 
some places the most progressive workers 
are class-room teachers. In others, su- 
pervisors are struggling against the weight 
of a sluggish teaching force. 

Try to have on every program for a 
teachers’ meeting at least one number 
which directs attention to the importance 
of primary work. 

Try to direct especial attention to the 
great need for freedom of method and 
abundant use of the various activities in 
the primary school. 

Talk over Council plans wherever op- 
portunity offers. Make the opportunity 
if need be. We stand for self-expression 
as a means of development for the chil- 
dren. Let us prove what it can do for 
ourselves. 

(Continued on page 121) 














How Sanatogen 
Relieves Poor 
Digestion and 
Nerve Strain 


IGESTION and the nervous sys- 
tem are interdependent. For 
while the products of digestion nour- 
ish the nerve cells, the nerves in turn 
control digestion. 

Thus if aught wrongly affects 
either—the nerves or the digestive 
organs — the other also must suffer. 

When, for instance, worry, over- 
work or shock interferes with diges- 
tion, the resultant lack of nourishment 
weakens the nervous system, causing 
nerve-strain. This nerve-weakness 
then reacts and still further disturbs 
the faulty digestion. 

At such times 


Sanatogen 


THE FOODO- NIC 


is specifically helpful — first, because 
it is so easily assimilated by even an 
enfeebled digestion, and, second, be- 
cause Sanatogen’s chemical union of 
purest protein and organic phosphorus 
furnishes precisely the two elements 
most needed to restore not only the 
weakened digestion but the impover- 
ished nerve cells as well. 

This explains why Colonel Watterson, 
the famous American editor, was able to 
write: 

“I do not think I could have recovered 
my vitality, as I have done, without this 
Sanatogen operating equally upon the 
digestive organs and nerve centers” 

And why Hon. Wm. E. Chandler, 
former Secretary of the Navy, wrote: 

“Sanatogen is a pleasant nutriment for 
cases of impaired digestion. It streng- 
thens without irritating and promotes 
vitality in feeble folks.” 
It also explains the striking endorsement of the 
medical profession as expressed in signed letters 


from over 21,000 physicians who have watched 
the work of Sanatogen in countless cases. 


And it gives you the reason why we are so confi- 
dent that Sanatogen can help you—when you 
give it an opportunity. 
Sanatogen is sold by good 
druggists everywhere in three 
sizes. From $1.00 up. 


Grand Prise, International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913 


Send | 


for Elbert Hubbard’s new book —“Health in the 
Making.” Written in his attractive manner and 
filled with his shrewd philosophy, together with 
capital advice on Sanatogen, health and content- 
ment. Itis FREE. Tearthis off asa reminder 
to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24C Irving 
Place, New York. 
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A Story to Read 


A Little Boy of Russia 


Alice E. Allen 


(Vanka and his family live in a little village near the Count’s summer 
home. Vanka is very fond of the Count’s little daughter Natalie. 
The Count has lost some valuable papers — has searched his home in 
Moscow and his country home for them. But as yet they have not 
been found.) 


AYS went swiftly by in Vanka’s little home. 
D There was always something to do. Most of the 

Russians do not own the land on which they live. 

They rent it from the government. And from 
it they must make enough money to pay the rent for it 
and take care of themselves. 

All summer long, they work in the fields. During the 
winter, some of them go to the cities into the big factories. 
Others are busy carrying all kinds of produce to the cities. 
Vanka was too little for such things yet. His chief work 
at home, in winter, was to help weave birch-bark baskets 
to hold dried fruit, great quantities of which were raised 
on the Count’s estate. And mother was always busy, 
weaving cloth, making clothes from it, making “solid 
soup,” so that there would be plenty of it to eat all summer, 
baking the black bread and doing all sorts of things that 
most all mothers do in one way or another. 

Besides the usual work, this winter, there were many ex- 
tra things to do. Dolinka, Vanka’s oldest sister, was to 
be married soon to Nicholas, one of the village youths. 
Father and Nicholas were cutting down sturdy young pines 
to make a little “Izba” or cottage, by and by. Mother 
was weaving some pretty blue stuff for the bridal gown. 
Dolinka was embroidering a black velvet bodice. 

Vanka was fashioning some of the smoothest and whitest 
birch-bark into a basket for her. The wedding would be- 
gin with a long procession through the village to an out-of- 
door altar. Before this, on a red mat, the village priest 
would marry the young couple. If Nicholas stepped first 
on the red mat, he would rule his home; if Dolinka did, 
she would. 

One morning, father said he was going to the Count’s 
house to look again for the lost papers. 

“Let me go, father, please,” cried Vanka. 

“Let him go,” said Vanka’s mother. “The boy dreams 
too much of the time. He is not just like Stephen and Ivan. 
It will do him good to get out-of-doors.” 

Vanka put on his long blue coat and his new cap. Then 
he set out with father. 

In summer, the Count’s estate was very beautiful. There 
was the great house in a great yard. On all sides stretched 
fields of rye and other grains. Not far away a pine forest 
rose green-black against the sky. Here and there in the yard 
at a distance from the house were little out-buildings. In 
summer these were the busiest places. Cheeses were made 
in one, wines and jellies in another. In some, fruits and 
vegetables were dried in great ovens. In still others, plums, 
cherries, gooseberries, currants, and strawberries were can- 
died in sugar — and some of them in honey. They were 
so delicious it made Vanka’s little mouth water just to 
think of them. They were packed in pretty little baskets, 
something like the one Vanka was making for Dolinka, and 
sold in the cities. 

Vanka and Natalie had often played together in and out 
among the out-buildings. But to-day they looked bleak 
and desolate, with snow piled high on their roofs. 

Although Vanka had often played with Natalie, he had 
never before been inside the great house. It was larger 
and finer than he had supposed. The rooms were all 
warmed evenly by a great porcelain stove. The old 
servant, Veta, who had lived with the Count’s family ever 
since he was a boy, took care of his estate all winter. She 
was glad to see some one from the village. She told 
Vanka’s father how she smoked her best hams, using pine- 


twigs, bits of juniper, fern-leaves, and other spicy herbs — 
just the right amount of each. 

Meanwhile they went about the house, searching room 
after room, even the great cellar full of vegetables buried 
in sand, barrels of cranberries and apples, and great vats 
of beef covered with brine. But it was all of no use. 
They gave up the search at last, and were just starting for 
home when one of the servants called to Vanka’s father 
that he wanted to see him about some work on the estate. 

‘Go on, Vanka,” said father, “I’ll soon overtake you.” 

Vanka went along until he came to the out-building 
farthest from the house. Here, one day late in the fall, 
he and Natalie had had great sport playing a game the 
nurse had taught them. 

It had been the day of the great Harvest Festival, 
Vanka remembered, and the day before the Count and 
Natalie had gone to Moscow. 

There had been a procession of village youths and maidens 
to the Count’s house. The harvest song had been sung. 
Dolinka had worn a wreath of sheaves on her pretty proud 
dark head. This wreath had been hung on the door of the 
Count’s home to bring the house good luck. It still hung 
there, faded and powdered with snow. 

After the marching and feasting, Vanka and Natalie 
had played hide-and-seek in and out among the out-build- 
ings. Natalie had put on Nurse’s hat for her wreath. It 
had been so big for her that she had stuffed the crown with 
papers. 

In the last outbuilding, Vanka had had a great search 
for Natalie. Her gay little “Coops” called him inside. 
But for a long time he could not find her. At last, he had 
opened a great oven that had been used for drying fruit. 
There she sat, the poppy hat tumbling off her red-brown 
curls. 

Just for fun, now, Vanka tried the door of the building. 
It was unlocked. Vanka ran in. All was still and empty. 
Vanka peeped into the oven. There inside was the poppy 
hat. When Natalie climbed out, it had fallen off and been 
forgotten. Vanka picked it up. The paper Natalie had 
stuffed in the crown was still inside. 

Just then, Vanka heard the click of a lock outside the 
building. He knew what had happened. The building 
had been opened for something during the day, and a ser- 
vant had just re-locked it. 

Vanka was shut inside. The one window was locked 
on the outside, too, Vanka knew. Besides it was frozen 
fast in its place. 

Vanka called and called. But the servant’s steps were 
already far away. And by'this time, father had started 
for home down the road. Vanka knew he must wait till 
father could go all the way home and then come back again. 
And then he must wait while the whole estate was searched. 
It would be an hour — maybe two or three — before he 
could get out of that dark building. 

Vanka waited, perhaps twenty minutes, keeping up his 
courage by thinking of all the stories he had heard of the 
great heroes of his own and other countries. He remem- 
bered Natalie’s great Washington. But it was dark and 
cold. The wind howled. And far away, in the pine woods 
along the ridge, something else howled — great, gaunt 
wolves. Vanka decided he would climb up in the window 
and watch for father to come. 

Just then, he heard a sound outside that very window. It 
couldn’t be father. He would come to the door, not the 
window. Was it the wind? No, it scraped and clinked 
a little. The next minute, the window was opened from 
the outside. There was the sound of low voices. A pair 
of legs followed by a man got in the window and dropped 
to the floor. Then another pair of legs and another man. 

Vanka crouched in the dark corner near the oven. The 
men were searching for something near the door. Vanka 
was sure he didn’t know them. 
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“J took those papers from the desk the 
day of the Harvest Festival,” said one. 
«J didn’t want to be found with them, 
then, so I slipped them in here. The 
Count left next day. Of course, he has 


» never found them.” 


“Don’t be so sure,” growled the other 
man. ; ; 

Until this very minute, it had not 
entered Vanka’s head that the papers in 
the crown of the poppy hat were the 
ones the Count so wanted. Some enemy 
must have taken them from his desk and 
left them in this building thinking to take 
them again when it was safer to do so. 
Natalie had not known, of course. But 
she had stuffed them in her hat — and 
here they were. Vanka held the hat 
closely to him. While the men searched 
about the ledge near the door, and quar- 
reled, he opened the door of the oven and 
climbed in, shutting it behind him. 

And all the time the men searched the 
building, little Vanka sat in the dark old 
oven, scarcely breathing, but holding fast 
the poppy hat with the papers inside. 
Clearly he heard little Natalie’s voice, 
“You must be a brave boy — a real hero!” 

It was a long time before the men gave 
up the search and departed through the 
window. It was still longer before Vanka 
dared to leave the oven. When he did he 
ran across the room, climbed up to the 
window, which the men had left open, 
crawled through, and dropped into the 
drift of snow below it. Holding the 
poppy-hat close, he started home. The 
moon was just coming up beyond the pine- 
wood. 

Vanka hadn’t gone far when he met 
father coming back for him with the horse 
‘nd sledge to take him home. 





“The papers!” cried Vanka. “Oh, 
father, the Count’s papers — here they 
are!” 


When father heard the whole story, he 
was greatly pleased. 

“To-morrow you shall go with me to 
Moscow,” he said. 

That was a wonderful journey to little 
Vanka, who had never before been outside 
his own little village. And ‘“ white-stoned, 
gold-domed Moscow” seemed fairer than 
any dream he had ever had of it. Snow 
lay on its slender spires, its broad domes, 
its famous houses, its gay-colored houses, 
no two alike. And in the afternoon 
sun, every snowflake showed a star at its 
heart. 

In a house not far from the great Krem- 
lin, he and father were welcomed by the 
Count and little Natalie and her Nurse. 
Natalie was sweeter than ever, but the 
Count looked sad and anxious. 

“Tell the Count why you have come,” 
said his father. 

Vanka came forward, the poppy hat 
inhis hands. He knelt at the Count’s feet 
and kissed his coat. 

“Here are your papers, sir,” he said, 
“in the hat, just as I found them.” 

It took some time to explain how the 
papers had found such a strange hiding- 
place. But Natalie and the Nurse re- 
membered stuffing the crown of the hat, 
and Vanka told the rest. 

“You are a hero!”’ cried the Count. 

“Like my George Washington,” said 
Natalie. 
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“Like your great Washington,” said the 
Count, smiling. “In danger he but did 
the bravest thing he could. And that’s 
what you did. Now, what can I do for 
you, my boy?” 

Vanka shook his head. 

“What more than anything else in the 
world do you want, little brother?” said 
Natalie. 

“To go to school — then to travel and 
see all the wonderful world,” cried Vanka. 

“Stay at home yet awhile,” said the 
Count. “And then, little one, you shall 
have your wish.” To Vanka’s father he 
added, “I myself shall look after your 
son’s education. After that — we’ll see.” 

It was just as Vanka’s father stammered 
his thanks and Vanka kissed the Count’s 
kind hand, that Natalie called from the 
window, “The bells, Vanka — the bells of 
Moscow!” 

Then, for the first time in his life, with 
the great sun touching spire and dome and 
roof with glory, Vanka heard the bells of 
Moscow ring. 


(Continued from page 119) 


A SUGGESTED PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 

A 1 A loosely organized body in 
which membership would be open to all 
persons interested in primary work from 
a purely educative standpoint. (This 
would bar commercial agents who have 
something to sell or a “system” to advo- 
cate.) 

2 One central office which would serve 
as a clearing house for collecting and dis- 
tributing such material as the members 
might elect, the work of this office to be 
assisted by committees as recommended 
by the membership. 

For the present the work of this central 
office can be carried on by the chairman 
with the occasional help of a stenographer. 
In time, if the work proves helpful, a 
regular secretary may be justified. 

3 Two general meetings, one in con- 
nection with the summer meeting of the 
N. E. A., and one with the Department 
of Superintendence. 

These meetings to be devoted to in- 
formal discussion of problems of immediate 
interest in primary work. 

Resolutions and recommendations made 
by those in attendance upon these meet- 


ings to be submitted for ratification 
through the central office to the entire 
membership. 


4 Funds: A small fee of ten or twenty- 
five cents from each member would be 
ample for the needs of the central office 
for some time. 

Local groups could tax themselves ac- 
cording to their needs. 

B 1 Local Groups organized to suit 
local conditions, to stimulate interest and 
carry out the plans of the central organi- 
zation. 

2 Federations of local groups in county 
and State where no other organization is 
already working for the purposes of this 
organization. 

C The general policy of the organiza- 
tion to include: 

An informal discussion of pertinent 
topics on general programs rather than 
formal programs of its own. 

Influence used to have questions re- 
lating to primary work receive a due pro- 
portion of time in all general meetings of 
teachers. 
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HANCING to be in a small village at the time of the 
announcement of a February program, to be given 
by the village school, the writer decided to visit 
the school on the preceding day and note the method 

of procedure and the effect upon the children as well as to 
attend the entertainment. 

In each department visited an attempt was being made to 
carry on the regular work of the grade, but it was evident 
that the interest was elsewhere. Even the best teachers, 
perhaps unconsciously influenced by the undercurrent, 
hurried through the work that “practice” for the morrow’s 
program might begin. Perhaps this was to be expected, 
and if the program proved to be of real lasting value to 
the children it was well worth the loss of time. Judge 
for yourself if it was. 

On the day of the entertainment, even the careless ob- 
server might have noted the attitude of the majority of the 
children, which said plainly, “This is the teachers’ enter- 
tainment; “I am conferring a favor by my presence and 
aid.” Or, in other words, they rested all the responsibility 
upon the teachers. 

As the entertainment proceeded one noted that those se- 
lections that were well worth memorizing were read, and 
the reading was not of the character which indicated a care- 
ful and appreciative study. Those selections having little 
value had been memorized and in the great majority of 
cases were repeated either in a singsong fashion, which said, 
“Just see how well I know this and how fast I can say it,” 
or in a hesitating manner, which called for several prompt- 
ings on the part of the teacher. 

One little drama was fairly well rendered, but the play it- 
self was not the work of the children. They were merely 
repeating in word and action the interpretation given to 
the story by others. 

In summing up results do not forget to add the condition 
akin to tears of a few nervous children who participated. 

The year before I had attended a February program in 
which the third and fourth grades had combined the results 
of their work in their language classes for the purposes of 
entertaining parents and friends. The third grade had 
taken incidents from the life of Washington and the fourth 
grade had Lincoln for their hero. 

The Third A section studied first the picture of “ Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware,” getting all they could from the 
picture. This was supplemented by the teacher’s story of 
events preceding and following the events depicted. The 
children first reproduced the story orally and then wrote a 
class composition. The one reading it best was chosen 
by his classmates to read it on the day of the entertainment. 

Next, the story of Washington’s journey to the forts on 
the Ohio was told to them and after the usual questioning 
and reproducing to fix firmly in mind they dramatized the 
story. It was only after considerable hesitation that the 
teacher consented to allow the grandmother to appear, 
but there were only two girls in the class and pleading gained 
victory over historical fact. Note the imagination dis- 
played in the home scene. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AS A MESSENGER 
Miss VAN LAAMEN, Practice Teacher 


ScENE I — Washington’s Home 


George Washington Mother, I am so sorry that I have 
to go away from you to a meeting. I think there will be 
trouble and maybe I will have to go to war. 

Mother If you must go I will try to be brave, but of 
course I do not like to have you go. 

George Washington Our country is in need of men and 
it is my duty to go if there is war. 

Grandmother It is right for you to think of your duty 
to your country before anything else. (A knock is heard.) 
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Mother There is some one knocking. 
George Washington Come in! 


(Enter Messenger, who salutes.) 


Messenger You are commanded by the governor to tak 
a message to the French, who are building forts along th 
Ohio. 


George Washington 


When shall I leave? 


Messenger At once. 
George Washington Goodby, Mother. Good by, Grand. 
mother. (Exeunt George Washington and Messenger.) 





ScENE II — In the Forest, Men Approaching the Fort 


(Washington and guide converse on their way to the for,¥ 
They reach the fort.) | 


First Frenchman 

Second Frenchman 

George Washington 
Ohio. 

Frenchman We are. 

George Washington The governor orders you to move 
your forts off English soil. : 

First Frenchman We have been ordered to hold the 
Ohio country, and we must do so. 

George Washington Very well; I will take your message 
to the governor. 

Second Frenchman Won’t you come and have something 
to eat after your long journey? 

George Washington Very well; but we must lose no time 


Major Washington, you are welcome, | 
What news? 


You are building forts along the 


ScENE III — The Governor’s House 
Governor Back, Major! What news? 
George Washington The French refuse to move their 
forts. 
Governor There is nothing left for us to do but to use 


force. 
George Washington 
Governor Yes. 
George Washington Remember, 
ready to serve my country. 
Governor Thank you, ry son. 
like you. 


Do you mean war? 


Governor, I am ever 


I wish there were more 


ScENE IV — Washington’s Home 
Mother I wonder where George is! 
Grandmother He must be coming soon. 
(Enter George. They exchange greetings.) 

Mother My son, you are very brave, indeed. 

Grandmother -You certainly are. 

George Washington 1 dd no more than any man ought 
to do for his country. 

Governor (who has entered quietly) Not more than they 
ought to do, but more than they do. You are brave, and 
well deserve the title of Colonel, which I confer on you now. 
Ladies (turning to Mrs. Washington and her mother), \et me 
introduce Colonel Washington. 


The Third B took, first, the story of Washington’s Visit 
to Betty. As with other stories this was first reproduced 
orally and then as written class composition. It was read 
by one of the girls on the day of the entertainment. 


WASHINGTON’S VISIT TO BETTY 
Betty stayed at home to care for the house. At nine 


o’clock she had finished her work. She went out on the 
(Continued on page 124) 
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The Victor in use in one of Chicago's schools 


Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school 
You may— 


—lIllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music per- 
taining to the period, country, author, nationality, general thought and 
references? 


—Have at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 


—Have concrete illustrations of every period and development in the history of 
music from primitive peoples until the present time? 


—Take to your pupils, cxamples of the singing of real American Indians, with 
their tom-toms and characteristic “whoops” and “yells’’? 

—Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally with primitive 
natural harmony? 

—Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from the old mas- 
ters, that little children should hear, know and use, strong in rhythm, played 
by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc.? 

—Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school 
day, the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, 
penmanship, physical culture and all exercises and drills 
for fete and pageant? 

—Have exact imitations of all the songs of all our native 


birds to accompany your Audubon or Government Bird 
Charts? 


Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so valuable, 
varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 
and beautiful records by our un- 
equalled staff of Victor artists. 





Victor XXV _ : . : . 
$67.50 special quotation For full information, write 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in . 
use, the horn can be placed Educational Department 


ee tan oe = = Victor Talking Machine Co. 


eg be socmed to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible Camden, N. J. 


people. 
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(Continued from page 122 
porch and sat ona bench. After a while, she heard a noise. 
Soon she saw four milk-white horses and a coach stop at the 
gate. A tall young man stepped out of the coach and came 
up to the porch. ‘“Good-morning, little maiden,” he said. 
“Please will you give me some breakfast?” 

“T will try,” said Betty. 

After the tall man had eaten his breakfast he kissed her. 
“Little cook,” he said, “tell your mother and father that 
you saw George Washington before they did, and he kissed 
you, too.” 

Their next work wasadramatization of ““The Making of 
the First Flag.” This work was also class composition. 
Through it all the teachers were very careful to have each 
child equally represented in the finished product and also 
to have the work that of the children. They suggested 
only when absolutely sure that no child was able to correct 
the mistake or supply a word. 


THE MAKING OF THE FIRST 


Miss OLsen, Practice Teacher 


FLAG 


SCENE I In Washington’s Camp 

George Washington 
our own. 

Robert Morris 
enough. 

John Adams What kind of a flag shall we have? 

George Washington 1 like the English flag. Let us have 
a flag with the same colors, red, white and blue, but made 
differently. 

John Adams Who shall make the flag? 

George Washington Mrs. Betsey Ross. 

Robert Morris Yes, I am sure she can make it, for she 
is one of the finest needlewomen in America. 

George Washington Let us get ready and go to Mrs, 
Betsey Ross and have the flag made. 


I think we ought to have a flag of 


Yes, we have had the flag of England long 


(Exeunt all.) 


ScENE II Mrs. Ross’s Home 


Mrs. Betsey Ross 1 wonder what they are doing in the 


war now. 

Mrs.G. I hope our soldiers won’t get killed. 

Mrs. H. Ihave an uncle in the war, I hope he won’t get 
killed. 


Mrs. Ross I hope so, too. 

Mrs. M. I don’t think the war is a very nice thing. I 
hope it won’t last long. 

Mrs.G. I think we had better hurry and get these socks 
ready to send. (Knits.) 

Mrs. M. (Looks out of the window) 
now. 


Here comes some one, 


(Knock is heard.) 
Mrs. Ross (goes to the door) Come in. 


(Enter George Washington, John Adams and Robert 
Morris.) 


te 
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George Washington 

Mrs. Ross Yes. 

George Washington Iam George Washington, and these 
are my friends, John Adams and Robert Morris. 


Is this Mrs. Betsey Ross? 


(Gentlemen all bow, and Mrs. Ross introduces them to the 


ladies.) 

Mrs. Ross What can I do for you? 

George Washington We want to make a flag for our 
country. 

Mrs. Ross What colors should you like to have? 

George Washington Red, white and blue. 

Mrs. Ross How shall I use the colors? 


George Washington We had thought of red and white 
stripes, and white stars on a blue field. 

Mrs. Ross How many points shall the stars have? 

George Washington 1 wanted six-pointed stars, like this 
one. (Shows a star.) 

Mrs. Ross I think you ought to have five-pointed stars, 

George Washington I have never seen one. 

Mrs. Ross Iwillcut one for you. (Gets a piece of paper. 
See, I fold the paper like this, and cut it with my s issors, 
(Holds up a five-pointed star.) 

Three gentlemen (together 
have five-pointed stars. 

Mrs. Ross Did you bring the goods to make the flag? 

George Washington 
is sO very poor. 

Mrs. Ross 
petticoat. 

George Washington I have an old blue army coat. 

Robert Morri And I havea white shirt that I will give. 

Three gentlemen (together) Do you think that is all right? 

Mrs. Ross Yes. I will have the flag ready for you to- 
morrow afternoon. 


That is very pretty; let us 


No, I did not, because our country 
Have you any goods? 


Well! Pausing I have an old red flannel 


(Gentlemen bid the ladies “ good afternoon”’ and pass out.) 


ScENE III The next day 


(A knock is heard. 


Mrs. Ross Come in. 

The Three Gentlemen 
finished? 

Mrs. Ross Yes,itisready. Iwill getitnow. Here it is. 

All Three It is very beautiful. Thank you, Mrs. Ross. 
We are very sorry we cannot pay you. 

Mrs. Ross It was a pleasure to do it for our country. 


(Enter the three gentlemen. 
Good day, Mrs. Ross. Is the flag 


On the day of the entertainment the children took entire 
charge, seating visitors, reading the program, arranging the 
stage, etc. It was their entertainment. 

No time had been taken for the preparation outside the 
regular language period until the morning of the eventful 
day, when they were allowed a short time for rehearsal 
in the main room to accustom them to the new environment. 
There was no undue excitement. It was part of their regu- 
lar work — work done for that purpose. What had the 
children gained? Compare the results with those of the 
other program. Which shall yours be like? Remember, 
your third grade can do just as well, or even better, if you 
will only give them the opportunity. 
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NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 


Stamford, Conn., Nurse Tells How 
She Found Health 


Stamford, Conn. — “I am a nurse and 
suffered from a nervous breakdown. I 
had no appetite and could not sleep at 
night, and nothing seemed to help me. 
By chance I heard of Vinol, and after 
taking the first bottle I noticed an im- 
provement, and four bottles made me 
well and strong, it gave me a hearty ap- 
petite, so I can sleep soundly night or 
day. I consider Vinol a wonderful tonic.” 
Edith R. Forbes, Stamford, Conn. 

The reason Vinol is successful in 
overcoming such conditions is because it 
is a constitutional remedy and goes to the 
seat of the trouble. It is the greatest 
strength creator we know — due to the 
extractive medicinal elements of fresh cod 


so 


livers without oil, combined with pep- 
tonate of iron and beef peptone, all dis- 
solved in a pure medicinal wine. 

For sale at leading Drug Stores every- 
where. Trial sample sent free on re- 
quest. Chester Kent & Co., Chemists, 
Boston, Mass. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated So »ngs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
is, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. pt. 67 Chicago 
MADETO 


CLASS PINS ‘oncen 


Factory to You. Any Style or Material. 
PINS - RINGS - FOBS + MEDALS 
Free Catalog, ‘1915 edition,’* mailed for the 
asking. Special offer, either style of pins here 
agree with any three letters and two numer- 

one or two colors of best hari enamel, 
mies ouven PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; 






















“0. 32't 
STERLING SILVER, $. 30 cach, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.35 


GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 
827 BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE—Home Study Courses 


HAVE BEEN TEACHING BY MAIL FOR MANY YEARS. 
Tuition Only 50c per Month if You Enroll Within 30 Days. 


COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 


TIAN BROS. CO. 





Normal Civil Service Bookkeeping Domestic Science 
Or wing Penmanship Typewriting Agriculture 
English Engineering Automobile Salesmanship 
law P Shorthand Story Writing 


‘ou! ,s 

High School Real te Physical Culture 
Over 100 Branches from which to select 

We are helping thousands to better positions and higher 
salaries — we can help you. 

Cut out this ad— make an x before the course in 
which you are interested — mail the ad to the college. 

Your tuition will be only a trifle — only 50c per month, 
if you enroll now. 

us send you free of cost our “‘ Monthly Payment 

Scholarship ’’ for your consideration, and our 60 page 
College Bulletin giving full particulars. 

Send your name and address — now — today —to- 
morrow may be too late—it Costs you nothing—may mean 
thousands of dollars to you —“ do it now.” Address 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, $e ese here. 


Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 








Common Sense in Primary Number 


Rapid addition in four short steps. Columns and 
examples specially built for rapid practice. Games, 
Devices. Children can recite al/ facts of multiplication 
tables in 10 to 15 seconds. Order desk copy, 50 cents. 
Common Sense Flash Cards (number) , 25 cents. 


ELLEN M. QUIGLEY 


SPLENDID MUSICAL OFFERINGS 
USHER IN THE NEW YEAR 


The 1916 season of music has opened 


rather auspiciously, for the musical pro- 
gram offered by the Victor in its new list 
of January records includes McCormack, 
Gluck, Schumann-Heink, and Williams, 
and four renowned violinists — Elman, 
Kreisler, Powell, and Zimbalist. 

Sousa’s Band gives two splendid new 
Sousa marches, the “New York Hippo- 
drome March,” written especially for the 
New York Hippodrome production in 
which the band now plays, and ‘“‘ The Path- 
finder of Panama March,” which com- 
memorates the opening of the Panama 
Canal. Conway’s Band presents an ex- 
ceptionally fine record of Sibelius’ “ Fin- 
landia,”’ a number of remarkable beauty 
and originality, and is also heard in an- 
other splendid composition, “The Torch- 
light Dance,” the playing of the magni- 





ficent solo for the basses being particularly 
impressive. The Victor Concert Orches- 
tra gives an exceptionally fine rendition of 
the popular “ Poet and Peasant Overture” 
and this is the first time the complete com- 
position has been recorded. This organi 
zation also plays a beautiful “Irish Tune 
from County Derry” and the “ 
Hey,” a lively, lilting tune cleverly 
ranged with a free use of the brighter 
percussion instruments, orchestra bells, etc. 
In the vocal records two very fine ren 


The “Stein Song” appeals to all classes by 
the spirit of good-fellowship which ani- 
mates the poem and the lilting catch of the 
music. The other number, “Swing 
Along,” is most fascinating and is pre- 
sented by the Orpheus in true darky style, 
with its swaying and swelling strains, 
finally bursting forth in the big climax. 
Another quartet, the Imperial of Chicago, 
which has developed the art of four-part 
singing to a high degree of excellence, is 
heard in four selections—two highly 
popular American songs, ‘My Ain Folk” 
and “A Perfect Day,” “The Cross Bow” 
a favorite number from Robin Hood, and 
a jolly version of "Way Down Yonder in 
the Corn Field.” The Victor Mixed 
Chorus presents two splendid records of 
great volume, containing fourteen favorite 
gospel hymns — seven of the most popu- 
lar of the Moody and Sankey collection, 
and seven of the favorites of the Billy 
Sunday meetings. George MacFarlane 
entertains with two attractive ballads that 
have a decided Irish flavor, and Paul 
Althouse sings two favorite operatic arias 
— the famous Love Song of Siegmund from 
Walkure, and the beautiful Gioconda solo, 
“Heaven and Ocean.” 

There are only two new records in the 
educational list this month, but both of 
them are extremely beautiful. Lucy 
Marsh and Reinald Werrenrath give a 
superb rendition of “Tell Me, Where is 
Fancy Bred,” which is sung during the 
famous Casket Scene in “The Merchant 
of Venice,” and the accompaniment of 
harp, flute and ’cello is a particularly happy 


one. The other number, “Yon Spotted 
Snakes” from “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” is an unusually fine women’s 


chorus record—the music is sprightly 
and dainty, and the Victor Women’s 
Chorus interprets it with a fine spirit. 
These splendid records partially com- 
prise the Victor list for January, have just 
been issued and are already being enjoyed 
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by thousands of people. 


Shepherd’s | 
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ditions are offered by the Orpheus Quartet. | 











Grand Prize, Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
Francisco, 1915 
Grand Prize, Panama-California Expo- 
sition, San Diego, 1915 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


The Food Drink 
Without a Fault 


Made of high-grade 
cocoa beans, skilfully 
blended and manu- 

factured by a 

perfect me- 
chanical process, 
without the use of 
chemicals; it is ab- 
solutely pure and 
wholesome, and its 
flavor is delicious, 
the natural flavor 
of the cocoa bean. 








REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The genuine bears this trade- 
mark, and is made only by 


Walter Baker 
& Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


E. LAWTON & Co. 
46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
































LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your handw ind you getareally 

ing that will help you > love, health, business and Gomes, 
ticaffairs. Price 10e. Sure to please you. Mone ey bac 
dissatisfied. G.R.BEAUCHAMP 2683 8th Ave. NewYork City 
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| FOR 


Washington’: Birthday, Feb. 22 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12 


Nothing more oe for exercises on these days than 


s flag or these pictures. 


All will be eager for it. 


only 10 cents each. 
will think them really artistic and worth far 
they bring you the money. 


to 


2m This Big Flag 


FREE 


any teacher 





We have furnished more than 10,0006 
schools with these beautiful flags free 





HAS your 


Here is the way:— 


Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. 


more than a dime. 


school a flag for out-o’doors? 


Have you a flag for your room? 

No school is really a School without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you cap 

now get the finest kind of a flag absolutely free, 


First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for their room or school 
All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. 
you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. 


Then, explain that 
These they are to sell at 
Everyone 


In a few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next day 


That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 


You see your pupils will do the little work required. 


So don’t delay a day. Write us now. 


All you do is send for the butt« 
Don’t send any money. 


ys and return the money to us. 


We will mail the buttons postpaid. 


: The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 48 stars not 
painted but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the 


kind that is made to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. 


frora $4 to $5. 
Fill out the coupon and send it now. 


You risk not a penny. 


Guaranteed not to 


fade. 


The same flag that sells at retai) 


We gua.antee to please you in every detail. 





We have thousands of Ictters like these. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The 
pupils are very proud of it and never tire of telling people 
they helped get the flag. Your plan is certainly a fine 
one and no school ought to have to go without a flag 
when they once hear of your plan. My pupils and I 
will certainly recommend it. 

MaBet Bates, Burt, lowa. 

We received our flag some time ago and are delighted 
with it. It is far better than we had hoped for. Thank- 
ing you very much, we are the teacher and pupilsof the 
school in District No. 11, Bethany. 

Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N. Y. 

The flag was duly received and in good condition. 
The pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They 
certainly are well pleased with it, and as teacher of the 
school I wish to extend to you the thanks and gratitude 
of the pupils and the patrons. Wishing you abundant 
success in your work, I remain 

G. Ricnarp Hitiecass, Richland Center, Pa. 

Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my 
pupils wish to express our gratitude. It improves 
greatly the monotony of the bare walls of my school- 
room. Anna Larson, Cooperstown, N. D. 

Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them 
to the children Monday noon and by one o'clock they 
had disposed of them. The children working for the 
flag makes it more appreciated and fills them with joy. 

Mazie.F. Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y . 

Have received the flag and am delighted with your 
plan. Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow 
teachers. mMA La Jackson, Pioneer, La. 


Received the picture of Washington in good order in 
due time. The scholars took great delight in selling 
the buttons and had most of them sold by the second 
morning. The picture is entirely satisfactory. 

FLoyp D. Looker, Sedalia, O. 

The flag came March 6th and was all you represented 
it to be. It is certainly beautiful and just what more 
schools should have. Wishing you success in your 
good work, I am, 

Oxtve WinFreL_p, Mason, Mich. 


Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such 
that every school should see ‘* Old Glory’ floating above 
their house. Emma Heim, Mayfield, Ky. 

Enclosed find money order for which please send me 
the flag. This makes three flags that f have secured 
rom you. It goes without saying I am satisfied with 
your plan and method of doing business, and the flags 
are certainly all right. 

G. W. HarBerceER, Jackson, O. 


Received the flag you sent and the children are de- 
lighted with it and I am pleased with it myself. 
Eta Survey, Findlay, O. 
Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it cer- 
tainly is a dandy. We never once thought it would be 
such a beauty. 
Ruth Meyers, Chenowith, Wash. 
We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it 
and we thank you very much for the way to get it. The 
flag is now waving over our school-house and every- 
bodyjis proud of it. ANNA Opstep, Allamuchy, N.J. 


Read them. 


Our United States Flag arrived last Saturday in ex 
cellent shape. Can say it is the best stitched flag ] 
have ever seen. It is certainly a fine flag for so little 
work. I can cheerfully and heartily recommend your 
flag to any school or residence desiring an excellent 
large sized beautiful flag. It can be used outdoors 
as well as indoors and there is no danger of fading, 
I certainly will do all I can for.a company having su 
a great aim. BERNARD C, CoGGAN, 

Principal of Shipple’s School, Big Rapids, Mich. 


Have received our picture and are well pleased with 
it and consider our efforts to secure it well repaid, 
Will recommend you all in my power. 

A. Gertrupve C. Daey, Assonet, Mass. 


Your picture of Lincoln réceived and I wish to thank 
you very heartily, on behalf of our school. It is cer- 
tainly fine and I shall be glad to recommend your plan, 

ETHEL MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 

The flag is received and please accept our sincere 
thanks for the same. It is even more beautiful than we 
expected. Some of the pupils clapped their hands and 
said, ‘‘ Hurrah for our flag,” as I unrolled the package. 

Avam P. Frey, Jordan, Pa. 


Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is 
even better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recom- 
mend your plan to my fellow teachers as I think it is a 
fine way to obtain a new flag free, for selling the but- 
tons is only a trifle. Thanking you in behalf of my 
pupils I am, 

Mase  C. Sampson, West Duxbury, Mass. 

















PLAGCO., 
107 Meridian St., 
Anderson, Indiana. 
GENTLEMEN :-Send 
me postpaid 35 Flag, 
Washington, Lincoln But- 
tons. [Cross out the kind 
you don’t want]. As soon as 
sold I will remit you $3.50 and 


Washinston and Lhiuincolin 
Beautiful Pictures FREE 


If you already have a good flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of th” patriots, 
Washington and Lincoln. 
You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble co yourself. 
The plan is the same as for the free flag. 
Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 
Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 
20 x 24 inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame —a picture 
that you will be proud to hang on your wall. 
One of these offers should interest you right now. 


You can do the same. 
Mail this Coupon TODAY. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


you are to send me, all charges 4 
prepaid, Show your progressiveness. 
cede cinema eamandpenmmadioutitn Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 
(State whether you want the free flag, Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that 
picture of Washington or picture of Li will make your room the talk of the school. 
iat Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money 
Sic conckeavateunwenein SA eel ee me writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 
| 
MODE 2 cccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccoccccccccccccccce 
SE Sadobucceduesecececcecrsstsneoocees State . 


107 Meridian 





Street, Anderson, Indiana. 
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Good Color Work and Good Materials 
Go Together 


Bradley’s School Crayons 


Eéconomo 
| PRESSED CRAYONS 
| NO. AB 15 


MILTON BRADOLF 


Y COMPANY 
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ECONOMO is the name of the newest Bradley 
Crayons—two kinds, wax and hydro-pressed. These 
crayons are made in our own laboratories from the 
best materials obtainable. They are put up in unique 
box of heavy enameled tin with hinged cover that 
opens easily and closes tightly, keeping the crayons al- 
ways dry, free from dust and in perfect condition for use. 

The box may be retained and refilled with new 
crayons, bought in bulk at a much lower price than 
by the box. As one color is exhausted, a new supply 
of that color is purchased, thus making the set always 
complete without buying an entire new assortment. 

ECONOMO PRESSED CRAYONS, NO. 15 

Eight crayons, one each Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Violet, Brown and Charcoal Gray, in metal box, per box, $0.15 

In bulk, any one color, or assorted colors, 

per gross crayons, 150 
ECONOMO WAX CRAYONS NO. 10 
Eight crayons, same assortment as above, in metal box, 
per box, $0.10 
In bulk, any one color, or assorted colors, 
per gross crayons, .85 


BRADLEY’S STANDARD WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than all other 
kinds combined. Wherever the best in art work is 
attempted and accomplished, Bradley colors are used. 
There are no colors “just as good as Bradley’s” — 
there are no colors so universally used, or that give such 
universal satisfaction. 

Box B-1 is one of our most popular assortments, 
containing eight pans of semi-moist colors; superior 
grade of camel’s hair brush. Price, $0.30; mail- 
ing weight, 6 oz. 

Write for complete catalog of Bradley Art Materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSASCITY: Hoover Bros. 
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Decorate Your Schoolroom 


LIFE-SIZE BUST PORTRAITS 


of Washington, Martha Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, — Shakes. 
peare, Woodrow Wilson , etc 

Size 22x28 inches. Price each (un- 
nene®, 20 cents; six for $1.00, post- 
paid. 


FRAMED PORTRAITS 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 
2-inch Solid Oak, black enameled frames, 
complete with frame and glass and securely 
packed for shipment, each, 91.45; any two, 
94.79; i my tnree, $4.05; any four, $5.35; 
any five, $6.65; express extra. 


ARTOTYPES — 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters as well. _A series 
of the highest grade reproductions, furnished at moderate cost. Over 2000 titles, 
the most popular being: The Angelus (Millet), “Can’t You Talk?” (Holmes), 
Baby Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson), 
Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hoimann}, The Colosseum, The Forum, Gen- 
eral Washington on Horse (Faed), The Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair 
Bonheur), Madonna (Bodenhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return 
to the Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), 
Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), 
Spirit of ’76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, 
Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael) 


_ Size 22 x 28 inches. Price, each (unframed), 90 cents; any two, $1.50; any 
five, $3.50; any ten, $6.50, postpaid. Any of these subjects supplied beautifully 
hand-colored at: Each unframed), $1.50; any two, $2.70; any five, $6950, post- 


paid. 
FRAMED ARTOTYPES 


éAny of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to 
suit the tone of the subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to 
hang, securely packed for shipment, $2.00; any two, $3.90; any three, $5.80; 
any four, $7.70; any five, $9.60; any six, $11.50; express extra. (If hand- 
colored Artotypes are wanted, add 50 cents to the cost of each.) 

Our 144 pige 1916 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and 
Schools, mailed free upon request. Every teacher should have a copy! It isa 
guide book to the best of everything. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
Dept. 35, 312 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Series 


ral Au of 
PRIMERS 
The Little Red Hen The Three Bears 


ADVANCED PRIMERS 


Three Little Kittens —Chicken Little 
Little Red Riding Hood 


FIRST READERS 


Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 
Jack the Giant Killer 
Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 
Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and 
Toads 
Price, 30 cents each 
NOTE. These books can be used as supple- 


mentary readers with any phonic system. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
CHICAG ) NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 



















A Personal 
Word 


For more than half a century 
our concern has preomee and 
practiced the quality idea. Our 
constant endeavor is to build 
the sweetest toned pianos pos- 
sible and the Williams pianos 
have sung their way into the 
homes and hearts of music- 
loving peopleeverywhere We 
are now selling pianos and 
organs direct from our factory 
to the prencntoven of those 
with whom our president and 
founder had dealings nearly 
sixty years ago. 


WeNeed No Salesmen 
But Trust Each Other 


, Our direct-from-factory deal- 
ings with ta are absolutely 
confidential. Thereis noagent 
or collector to pester you or to 
tell your neighbors about your 
private affairs. When you adopt 
a Williams piano as a member 
of your family we consider it 
our duty tosacredly gusts 
interests in every way—and be- 
sides—that’s good business— 
for 50,000 satisfied, enthusiastic 
customers and friends are the 
best possible advertisement. 

Year by year we are setting 
our standards higher, making 
better pianos, giving our cus- 
tomers more value for their 
money, and making it easier for 
every home, no matter how 
modest it be, to experience the 
lasting joy that springs from 
the evnerenia, an artistic, 
sweet-toned iliams piano. 
Let us get acquainted. 


H. B. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-President 











te 


I have utmost faith in the readers of this publication. 
Many of you I have met personally and many have had our 
6weet-toned Williams pianos or organs in their homes for 
ears. Because I cherish the high character of you readers 
like to deal with you and do not hesitate to say, “I will 
trust you without security for one of my splendid pianos. 
Therefore send for my beautiful free Williams piano 
catalog with pictures, factory prices and easy terms. Select 
the model that pleases you best and if you request it, I will 


Let My Free Home Trial Prove the Clear Sweet Tone Quality of 


WILLIAMS Piano 


The Old 
Reliable 


You know, as I know that home is not quite complete 
without a piano and nothing can fill the place of it, the 
noblest of all musica] instruments. It’s not a question with 
you music lovers as to whether or not you want a piano 
but rather WHICH piano you went and how you can 

et it at the right price and on most convenient terms. 

y advice is this: 


Buy for a Whole Life Time 


—for you simply cannot afford to put your money into a 
cheaply made, flashy-looking piano that in a few months 
loses its tone and whenever played proclaims its inferiority 
to all who hear 
What you want is absolutely sterling and dependable 
uality—in other words, a satisfactory piano—at a satis- 
actory price. That is exactly what you get in the famous 
sweet-toned Williams piano. 


Built On Honor For You 


The sweet-toned Williams is built on honor for the pleas- 
ure and permanent profit of cultured and music-loving peo- 
ple. We believe in quality and would much rather build two 
thousand high-grade, sweet-toned, satisfactory pianos a year 
that will make people happy than ten thousand of the other 
kind, so send for our catalog and learn how to get an hon- 
est built piano at a fair and honest price. 


How We Save You $100 


By acting as your own agent and dealing directly with 
us—the makers—you are entitled to the factory price, which 
saves you the middle dealers profit—about $100—and besides, 
you get our binding 25-year factory warrant which promises 
to replace at our expense any of the musical parts which 
may ever prove defective. The Williams warrant is made 
to protect YOU. Many warrants are so worded as to 
protect the manufacturer only. 


2,000 Letters from Williams Owners 


To prove to you that the Williams is one of the sweetest toned, longest lived, and most 
@atisfactory pianos ever made—tnat it is as suitable for the Sunny South as the frigid 
North—the moist sea coast as the breezy mountain country—that the grand old Williams 
stands Jong hard journcys and arrives in pericct condition, we have compiled a book 


of interestin 


letters from 2,000 Williams owners representing every state in the Union. 


This testimony is of more vaiue to the anxious buycr than the endorsement of any 
single individual, even though he be President of the United States, for many of these 
letters are from customers who have given Williams pianos the convincing test of 
years—rapging up to a quarter of a century. Send fox this book—it’s free. 


Prof. Chas. H. Gabriel 


Who composed the “Glory Song” on his Williams, Says: 


“The nature of my work requires an instrument of clear, sweet, mus- 
am. 


fcaltone. The Wiliams 
mend it to venus.”" 


Prof. E. O. Excell 


The Sunday School Song Book Man, Says: 

“7 have used the Wi‘liams pianos and orcens for years. There ts a 
Sweetness and richness in the Wiiiams tone wich makes it a fine instrue 
gnent for use in the home, Ana there is also clearness, depth and 
enough for churches and choruses.’’ 


Wouldn’t you be proud to own a sweet-toned Williams piano (or organ) 
and thus have the same instrument used and recommended by such well known 
artists as Prof. Gabriel, the song writer, Prof. Exccll, the music publisher, and 
bundreds of other well known musicians throughout the world? Well, just 
@end your pame on the following coupon or a postal and address me personally, 
BSCR RESERVES SESSHTROVUR CK BRO BTS BSR ESSSSABee 


Mail This Coupon or Postal Now 





H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice President and Sales Manager. 


these requirements fully and I gladiy recom- 













Ap album Williams Piano and Organ Co., 14 W. Washington £t., Dept.27\!Chicago 
of 24beantiful Without obligating me in any way, send full particulars of your 
colored views Special introductory Uffer with Free Catalog and Loox of 2,000 Letters, 
of Chicago 
Parks sent JZ would like the catalog I rcrnniemncnceiennnieninammnongsananeins — 
Free if you (Say which—Piano, Player Piano, Parlor Organ or Church Organ) 
mark X in the 
equarebelow. My Name ‘ f 
' 
Post-Office BUA ....0000 coccccecee eoeee j t 
You Want Our Offer to Take an Old Piano or Organ in exchange f 
IF, illiams, Describe Your instrument on Margin Below. 


Let Me Send You a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


for 30 Days Free Home Trial 
Freight Prepaid—No Obligation Whatever! 


have our superintendent pick out an extra fine one of th 
style, finish and tone you would like to try and ship it to ym 
with a nice silk scarf, a beautiful stool, and instruction boo; 
freight all paid, for a genuine 30 days’ free trial in your om 
home. Then, if you fall in love with it and wish to keep 
it, as everybody does, you may do so on ‘. | of our eay 
terms or you may name your own terms. If you deci 

No’’, the piano comes back at our expense and we wij 
pay you for your trouble, 





I Give You a Free Trial 


You_readers of this publication may have a swes 
toned Williams shipped direct to your homes for free trig § 
entirely at my expense. You may have it for a month 9 
compare it with the finest pianos in the homes of you 
friends, have the best pianists of your town play on it, an ; 
examine the musical parts. Then, if you are absolutely § 
satisfied that it is one of the very best finished, sweetes 
toned and most satisfactory pianos you ever saw or hean © 
you may keep it at the factory price and y 


Name Your Own Terms 


and if you do not care to spare the ready money, ym 
may pay me monthly, quarterly or yearly by Post Office 
order or bank draft and I will furnish the stamped @ 
velopes for your remittances. No one need know about 
your private arrangement with us. And to make it stil 
easier for you, I will take your old organ or piano an 
allow you all you say it is worth at a fair valuation. 





Here’s What You Get FREE 


on the coupon or postal: 


Beautiful Williams Piano Book. 
Book of 2,000 Letters from 


Williams Owners. 


Our Net factory Price List, 
27 Plans of Easy Payments. 


Certificate entitling you to a 
Free Copy of “Fi Favorite 
Home Songs.” 


Send your name today and all these 
books, etc., will be sent FREE, 














Prof. Excell 


and the 


WILLIAMS 


See his letter elsewhere 
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PURE RICH BLOOD 
PREVENTS DISEASE 


Bad blood is responsible for more ail- 
ments than anything else. It causes 
catarrh, dyspepsia, rheumatism, weak, 
tired, languid feelings and worse troubles. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla has been wonder- 
fully successful in purifying and enriching 
the blood, removing scrofula and other 
humors, and building up the whole system. 
Take it — give it to all the family so as to 
avoid illness. Get it to-day. 


DRAWING 


Learn by mail in your own home. 
Newspaper, Magazine and Commer- 
cial Illustrating, Cartooning, Water 
Color and Oil Painting. Le — 
Drawing or Painting for profit and 
pleasure. We can develop your 
talent. This school has taught thou- 
sands. Free Scholz —— Award 
special limited offer our name 
and address brings you full expla- 
nation and our handsome illustrated 
Art Annual by return mail. Don’t 
delay. Write to-day. 


Fine Arts Institute, Studio 502, Omaha, Neb. 




















30 CUT STENCILS $1. Each stencil 
is cut from extra strong oiled sten- 
cil board 6x8 inches. 30 different 
animal and bird stencils in box by 
parcel post $1.00. Sample stencil 
10c. JCHN FP. RAHN 

B2433 No. Greenview Ave., Chicago 


nd 
LAYS Entertainments a 
Catalogue of th yusands sent 

FREE! FREE! 

SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th Street, oe York 























we @ To int ——e 
our wonderful new systemof \ 
teaching note music by mail, J 
Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, Piano, Organ or Cornet, 

will give you s dandy instrument absolutely FREE and guarantee to 
make you 8 player or no charge; complete outfit FR Write at 
ence. Special offer to first pupil. No obligation 


SLINGERLAND’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept.) 13. Tis-chleaee, um. 


Montessori Teacher-Training School 


Fou th ‘ ear. 
Instruction in the theory 
the Montessori materials 





and use of 


Resident and 


day students. $30,000 building ad joining 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church. Basketball 
Tennis. Elementary and colleze prepara 
tory courses. For illustrated foldcr address 


MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, D‘rectress, 
Torresdale House, Torresdate, Philadelphia, Ia. 


TRAINING SCHOCL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 
Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS E. C. BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 








Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


‘A NEW BOOK 








ELIZABETH HARRISON 


When Children Err 


Author “A STUDY OF CHILD NATURE” 
is k discusses the great problem of 

right and wrong punishments—how to remedy 

the faults of children without alienating their 

affections, injuring their self respect or de- 

stroying their courage. It meets a serious need 

of every thoughtful parent and teacher. Price 

$1.10 postpaid. For sale 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 

Publishing Department 
BoxE 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








to him,” 
those who haven’t tried. 


in the afternoon. 











(Continued from page 75) 
etc. Nothing need be said about 
After recess they may try again and also 
It is well to have them 
try for only one period at a time, in the 


beginning, as it will be much easier to keep 


up the interest that way. 

Very soon there will be a good many who 
do not whisper at all and it will be found 
helpful to keep note of this in some way — 
by putting their names on the board or in 
some other way calling special attention to 
their achievement. 

It will be well to give as little attention 
as possible to the ones who make little 
effort. The “public opinion” of the 
school and the example of those who do 
try will do more than much talking about 
it. 

This may take quite a little time each 
day, but the time saved by the gradually 
increasing quiet and industry of the room 
will more than compensate for any time 
so used. 

Educational Notes 
Mary Richards Gray 

A new position has been created in Los 
Angeles — County Director Visual Educa- 
tion. The requirements are that the per- 
son who fills this place must hold a high 
school teacher’s certificate, and besides 
have a practical working knowledge of 
moving pictures, their installation, care 
and operation. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, ex-Superintend- 


ent of the Chicago Public Schools, is 
spending the winter in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Los Angeles had an innovation this 


year as to the time of closing the public 
schools for the Christmas vacation. So 
many parents asked permission to keep 
their children out of school for the week 
preceding Christmas to do extra work, par- 
ticularly as assitsants in shops of various 
kinds that the vacation period was changed 
to include the week before Christmas. 

In the Red Cross work against the 
WuiteE PLAGvE in Southern California, a 
great effort is being made to establish a 
preventorium for children in such a state 
of health they cannot go to school regularly 

In Los Angeles, at the Seventh Avenue 
School the girls dressed 156 dolls and boys 
and girls alike helped in making 650 others 
gifts. On the Friday preceding Christ- 
mas they presented these things to the 
pupils of Bridge Street School. All the 
children of the Seventh Street School went 
in a body and found a Christmas tree, all 
trimmed, waiting them in Prospect Park 
very near the Bridge Street School. It 
was the first celebration of the kind ever 
given in the City. 

GOVERNME N’ r ry SITIONS FOR 

TEACHERS 

All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the United States Government 
examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during the Spring. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual va- 
cations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. F223, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 





Make Yourself More Attractive 


Exercise will os for the face what exercise has done 


for the body. Results are quick and marvelous. In 
from six to ten minutes a day you can de more a/ 
home than you could ecopeagliadl in an hour a day of 
massage in a beauty parlor. 


You can enhance your natural attractions and add 
to those you already have through Scientific Pacial 
F.xercises adapted to your indivi needs. 


You can relieve 


Wrinkles Sagging Factal Musctes 
Double Chin Flabby and Thin Weck 
Tired Eyes Crows’ Feet 

Pimples Pounches beneath the Eyes 


Sunken Checks Thin or Oily Hair 
Tender Inflamed Feet 
Sallow, discolored or freckled skin 


a vigorous supply of good blood to the 


ad tissues 


by bringing 
muscles a 


We give you also directions for deep breathing 
rect carriage of the body, 


g, Cor 
and if necessary a diet 
This course was prepared and is under the super 
vision of Susanna Cocroft, whose Physical Culture 
work with women is known the world over. 

The lessons are given by mail with explicit direc 
tions, profusely illustrated. They are applied com 
mon sense, science, art and skill rite us just 
what you wish to accomplish and we will go into 
your needs carefully 

We will be glad to send you a free BOOKLET giving 
many valuable hints. Write for it. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 19, 624 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 














LEARN MUSIC BY DOING 


Teachers and Assistants in demand. YOUNG 
OR WOMAN, musically inclined preferred, to take 
charge of already established musical supply and demanc 
department through a Universal Creative and Con- 
structive Teaching and Training Cooperative Chain 
Plan System and Method. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
SUITE 950, 218 E. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 4 


Kindergarten and Primary Methods, undergraduate 
and advanced, with model demonstration schools. Spe- 
cial courses in Playground and Story Telling. Credits 
applied toward diplomz a. Resident dormitory on College 


MAN 





grounds. Many social advantages — parks, playgrounds, 
bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, lectures, concerts, 
theatres. For illustrated announcement address. 


Box 31 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners. Offers a three year course of training to women 








who wish to enter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
duty experience provided in otner institutions. 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age :19-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
e duc ational equivalent 

he school catalog and blanks 
cation to the p 
Superintendent of Nurses 


509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


will be sent on appli- 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMEPT 





of the International Harvester Company of 
New Jersey, Chicago, Illinois, loans charts, 
slides, and reels for express charges and sends 
out literature to teachers. Organize a club 
of rural or town schools to use charts and 
slides in teaching agriculture, domestic science 











and sanitation. Write to-day. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man. 


\ “THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” | 


~ 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE © '23°3% econ se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Agencies create a d 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (()-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 


Write us what you want. MARION, IND 
; . 


Free Literature. Address 





d for t h, 





s by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


ASS’N | 

















Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 


Agency 
Services free to schoo! officials 


353 Fifth Ave... New York. N.Y 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FE: 





36th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. We 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


FOR 16 YEARS 


lt pays —to pay —to get — more pay. 











the panire TEA HER’S ACENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest 
until to- day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven 
teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH Mer. 
535 New York Block, Seattle, \ ashington. 








Register Now! 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “yo; 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manacer 





It is always wise to have “a friend at tie Court of Cxesar.” Register Now! 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Cc. Wilbur Cary, Manager George H. Larrabee, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. Fidelity Building, Portland, Maine 
NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DE. VIRED 








Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, HAROIN. 


ed 800 Grade and Rural teachers. We can locate * rou in the land of opportunity — 


MONTA. ae ‘WYOMING, N RTH OR SOUTH DAKOTA. Do you desire to come west? If so, write 
HARRY R. ROCERS, Manager 





HARDIN, 











HOW TO TEACH MUSIC IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

A Course of Lessons by Frances E. Clark, 

Siegel-Myers Correspondence School 
of Music, Mobon Block, Chicago 


THE 


In this work prepared for the teaching 
of public school music, the first thing one 
notes is that it is specific, not general 
that it is plannned to fit the particular 
needs of each grade, and each division 
contains nothing except what is pertinent | 
to that grade. 

There are two general divisions of the 
lessons. Part I contains the work for the 
Kindergarten, Primary Crades, Inter 
mediate Grades, and Crammar Grades 
Part II is the High School and Super. 
visor’s Course. 

Every one familiar with very little chil. 
dren will see at once the right plan has 
been followed in the work cf the Kinder. 
garten. Ear training and tcne develop 
ment are taken to be the ccrrect basis of 
music teaching in this grade. Power o 
singing is just developing at this time and 
the tender vocal chords need especial at- 
tention. Songs, exercises, tcre matching 
etc., are all chosen and arranged with that 
aim in view. In addition to the teaching 
of general principles, specif work is out- 
lined for each month cf tke schcol year 

In the series for First C rade, the first 
two lessons are introductcry, including a 
review of the Kindergarten training to- 
gether with instructiors fcr meeting con 
ditions found in first graces that have 
had varied kinds cf hirdergarten train- 
ing, and those having kad necne at all 
(This plan is followed tkrcvghout the 
course, with each successive year.) New 
rote songs are introduced ard tcne match 
ing is continued. Werk afpfrepriate for | 
each month is given. (radually the em ' 
phasis is removed from tone n atching of 
Kindergarten work to that cf the scale 
work which precedes the fresertation o 
the staff in the early part of the Second 
Grade. 

The Second Grade Series tegins with 
review of those precedi g fertions neces 
sary to work in second grade. ‘The staf 
is presented and, at fist, used without 
key signature, because it is rot yet needed. 

In the Fourth Grade much attention b 
paid to the study and 1 arhirg of rhythm 
and the pitch names cf retes are intro 
duced. 





The Fifth Grade Series takes up the § 
study of chromatic tones ard in a similar J 
manner the rest of the work is developed J 
in Sixth, Seventh ard Fighth Grade. 
Each grade is based on the work preced- J 
ing, and each begins vith a review that is 
specially well, planned. 

To those who have receiv ed a musical 
education and wish to acart it to teaching 
the subject in public schcecls this series a 
lessons will prove an excellent guide. To 
the teacher who has had ro training 2 
music, yet must teach it in her schodl, 
the lessons here given will prove of inesti 
mable value. 

Part II is addressed to the Supervisors 
themselves and deals with both High 





(Continued on Page 134) 


School and Grade Work. The problemsof 
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BOOKS - 
Tue Book OF THE ScHOoL CONCERT. Physical Victor y! 
London: Evans Brothers, Limited. 


Action Songs are among the most use- 
ful helps with which a primary teacher 
can provide herself. No matter how 
many she knows, there always comes a 
time when she needs something new or 
something that will fit a particular occa- 
sion. When that time comes she will find 
this book of songs a great resource. It 
contains, in addition to the action songs, 
dialogues, tableaux, short recitations and 
dances, all designed for little children and 
all original and attractive 


THE Book oF ScHOoL CoLor Work. 
By E. A. Branch. London: Evans Brothers, 
Limited. 

This drawing course is arranged on 
somewhat unusual lines and presents a 
large variety of lessons, fully illustrated. 
The inexperienced teacher will find it easy 
to follow and she cannot fail to interest 
her class if she uses the methods of presen- 
tation here outlined. 

Mr. Branch has also arranged a pam- 
phiet on “Imaginative Drawing,” which 
presents a series of plates, showing the 
stages in the growth of a picture, with 
directions for drawing and coloring. 

MoTrHER GOOSE IN PANTOMIME. By 
Vise Williamson Phifer. Drawings by 
t. Marie Atkinson. New York, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Educational Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Even plays ostensibly written for very 
little children usually demand a degree of 
sophistication that the small actors do not 
and ought not to possess. 

The pantomimes and shadow plays de- 
scribed by Miss Phifer are all based on 
familiar Mother Goose rhymes, and the 
smallest child will have no difficulty in 
following them. That the children will 
like them one has only to glance at the 
book to perceive. 


“Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land”’ is the 
third book of the Nixie Bunny Series. 
No doubt many of our readers have pur- 
chased ‘Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land” 
and “Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land” 
and they will want the latest book of the 
series. This book relates the story of the 
visit to Holiday-Land of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nixie Bunny and their two grandchildren. 
The Bunnies begin their travels by visiting 
Labor Day and then continue all through- 
out the year, making the acquaintance of 
all of the holidays up to and including the 
Fourth of July. The object of every chap- 
ter is a lesson on the meaning of that par- 
ticular holiday and the book, as a whole, 
is an interesting primary history reader. 
Also, there are twenty-five little verses 
and eighty-two colored pictures that fit 
the stories. Published by Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, Ill. Send to them for 
further information, or, better still, en- 
close forty cents for a copy of the book. 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 


The Greenfield Art Association of 
Greenfield, Indiana, the birthplace of the 
Nation’s Greatest Poet, James Whitcomb 
Riley, will send your school the Famous 
Riley Art Treasures free. Here is an op- 
portunity no teacher can afford to over- 
look, and is fully explained on page 70 
of this journal. Read it now. 


What does it mean to you ? 
It means that every organ of your body is 


Strong—Vigorous. Free from Chronic Ailments. 
Skin is Clear. Your Eyes are Bright. 
with Animation. 

Perfect Health is Your Birthright. 









Your 
You are Vibrant 


A Beautiful Figure is Educative and Refining. 

Your figure, face and grace of movement should be 
the most artistic influence in your home. Your body 
should be so healthy and so perfect inits action that you are 
practically unconscious of it. Your 
brain should be clearandalert; you should 
bubble over with vitality and good spirits. 


t hove Reduced the Weight of 35,000 women and have 
Increased the Weight of even more. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and per- 
manent, and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 


I have helped 75,000 of the most refined, intellectual women of America 
to regain health and good figures, I have taught them how to keep well. 
Why not you?) You are busy?—all the more reason for maintaining your 
health and figure. Can you not devote just a few minutes each day in the 
privacy of your room to scientific, practical principles of health arranged 
to fit your individual case and needs? 

What I have done speaks for what I can do and am doing daily. I can- 
not tell you what a satisfaction this very work is to me. The most progressive 
physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the medical 
magazines advertise my work. My simple, common sense, ical, indé- 
vidual methods will delight you at the very start. 


No Drugs—No Medicine You can be SO well 


I study your health symptoms to Samuien Set your health goal high. Make 
what vital organs are weak, out of place, or ” im prove. 
not doing their proper work. Then my exer- your figure one that im s the 
cises strengthen and hold them in place, be- beauty of any gown you wear 
cause the exercises develop and regenerate Write me about yourself. Your letter will 
the nerves and muscles controlling them, pro- be personal to me and my reply will be just as 
moting a circulation of good,warm blood, puri- sincere to you. I am at my desk from 8 a. m. 
fied by deep, correct breathing. By following to Sp. m. Fully one-third of my pupils are 

directed to me by those who have been benefit- 








— 





my directions, such ailments are relieved as 


Indigestion Nervousness ted. Some one in your town probably knows me. 
Constipation Torpid Liver With my letter I will send you my booklet 
heumatism showing you how to stand and walk correctly 

Sleeplessness Headaches and giving other health information of vital 
Suffering in Pregnancy interest. Even if you are ty well, and 


and many others resulting from poor circula- 
tion, weak action of vital organs, lack of resis- 
tance, etc. Most women can have better figures 
and better health, with less effort and time than 
they now expend in bearing up under the 
burdens of their weakness. 


your figure is all you wish, you may be able to 
help a dear friend by directing her attention to 
this building of health and grace through natu- 
ral means. Atleast you will have helped me 
by your interest in this movement for greater 
culture, beauty and refinement in women. 














Sit down and write me NOW. Don't wait. You may forget it. I have 
had a wonderful experience and I shall be glad to tell you about it. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Expressing Balance—Ease Dept. 45 624 Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 





Lemna nis 








Rand McNally & Co., has just published Miss Cocroft’s new book, “Beauty a Duty.” 
For sale at all booksellers. Beautifully bound 





Be Healthwise—Guard Yourself 
Against Coughs and Colds With 
LUDEN’S MENTHOL CANDY 
COUGH DROPS 
Give 


quick 
the 


relief and aid 


DEN’S 


Recognized 


voice LI 
have many uses 


for purity 


Wm. H. Luden, 


In the 
Yellow 
Box * 


Manufacturing 
Confectioner 


5c 


Reading, Pa. 











TEACHERS 


We cater to superior instructors for high class positions. 


V.Cc. TRUEBLOOD & CO. Inc. 
EDUCATORS ACENCY 


Increase Your Efficiency 


Every teacher should learn the art 
of expression, public speaking, dra- 
matic reading and entertaining 


Room 1010, Y.M.C.A, Bidg. 17 S. LaSalle St., Chicago WE TEACH 
A. P. GODDARD, Manager 
ASK FOR LIST of vacancies on file to be filled before ELOCUTION 
September 1, 1916. BY MAIL 





With our lessons you can teach the 
children to recite. Earn 





S ‘ more 
U megs 4 let money and become popular. Only 
TH RS TON tells how to the best literature taught This is 


your opportunity if you cannot go 
away to school. 


Send 4 cent stamp for sample illustrated recitation. 





apply for posi- 
tion. 22nd year. 


E. R. NICHOLS, 


TEACHERS| 


A G E y C y Menager The Merrill School of Expession, Inc. 
Raley Taian | | Dept. 46. 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















224 $. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il! 
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you go to every house in the land and tell all the people to bring 
their hearts to court at once. The Prince commands it. 


(The Pages close the curtains.) 


Story Teller And so the Heralds went from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, along every highway and road and little 
footpath, to every door in the land, and left word that all the 
people must come to the court and bring their hearts with them. 
So the next day they came and all the foot paths were full of 
people walking and the roads were full of carriages and the high- 
ways were crowded with coaches filled with people coming to the 
palace of the Prince and bringing their hearts with them to see 
if any one of them had the Prince’s heart which was given him 
by mistake. 

And when the hearts had all been collected, the Prince tried 
them on one by one. But some were too small and some too 
large and some were too thick and some too thin. The doctor’s 
heart smelled of medicine and the seamstress’s heart was covered 
with threads and the store-keeper’s heart was full of dollars and 
cents. And not even a single heart suited the young Prince. 

So as the Prince could not find his own heart, he declared that 
no one else should have a heart either, and he would not give 
back to his people the hearts that they had brought to court at 
his order. And when all the people in the kingdom had no hearts 
they were all as cross as the little Prince; and you have seen how 
cross he was. Everyone snarled and snapped at everyone else; 
and no one would do anything for anyone else; and everyone 
thought everyone but himself had a mean temper; and everyone 
quarreled; and nobody worked. 

What do you suppose became of them all? Well, watch the 
play. 

(The Pages open the curtains.) 


Godmother It fits exactly. The heart that I forgot belonged 
to the Princess. 

Prince (smiling) Thank you, Godmother, for all your 
(To the Princess.) Thank you for this heart. 

Princess Does it quite suit you? Are you sure? 

Prince ~Quite. You remember what you said? 

Princess No. What? 

Prince That when once I found my heart, I should be happy 
and want to give everything away. And Ido! I want to giy 
everything to you, the garden, the books, the toys, the palace 
this whole kingdom is yours, if you will take it. 

Princess Oh, I couldn't take it all! 

Prince Well, half of it then. We'll share it. 

Princess Well, yes, half perhaps, if — 

Prince If what? 

Princess If only you'll give the poor people their hearts back 
I couldn't bear to have them all so cross. 

Prince 1 will! I will! Herald, go you to all my people 
tell them to come to the court and get their hearts. And I do 
name this day, the fourteenth of February, as a holiday in ow 
land, when every year every person in the kingdom shall come 
to court; and all who wish shall then exchange their hearts 
even as their Prince and Princess have this day exchanged theirs 
Go tell my people, Herald! 

Story Te'ler And so they were married, the Prince and th 
Princess, and shared each other’s hearts and lands; and they 
lived happily ever afterwards. So may you alllive, I pray. And 
as your Prince has commanded you, come forward, good people 
and get your hearts. 


The audience march to the stage and each child receives from th 
(The aud h to the stag d each child from t 
box a valentine. The valentines are hearts which the children mak 
just like the hearts that decorate the stage and costumes of the play 


“> 





Herald Your Highness, here is a peti- 
tion from your subjects, begging you to 
return their hearts. 

Prince Let them beg. I won’t give 
their hearts back till some one brings 
me mine. 

llerald Your Highness, something must 
be done. Everyone is so cross! Can’t 
the Wise Man help us? 

Prince Help us! He! Didn’t he say 
my heart was in this kingdom? And is 
it? He’sa wise man, he is! Why he 
doesn’t know anything! 

Herald (toWise Man) Can’t youhelp us? 

Wise Man It istrue. His Highness’s 
heart is in this kingdom. 

Prince Well, who hasit then? Every 
person has brought his heart. I havetried 
on everyone’s heart in the kingdom. 

Herald Are you sure you didn’t skip 
anyone? 

Prince Herald, call the Census Taker. 
We'll see. 


(Exit Herald. Enter the Fairy God- 
mother, smiling.) 


. 
RBS, af 


with a $2.90 order. 


Border Stencils, 


Godmother Your Highness, has every 
heart in the kingdom been tried? 

Prince So the Wise Man says. 

Godmother Wise Man, has every heart 
in the kingdom been examined? 

Wise Man So the Tax Collector says. 

Godmother (to the Tax Collector) Has it? 
Are you sure? 

Tax Collector Yes, every heart. 

Godmother (smiling) And is there no 
one in this land who isn’t in the Tax 
Collector’s list? 

Tax Collector No one. 

Godmother Except — 

Prince Except — 

Godmother Except your guest, the Prin- 
cess. (She goes out the door and leads in the 
Princess.) Give your heart to the Prince, 
my dear, and see if it suits him. 

Prince (putting on the Princess’ heart) It 
does, it does! Then this heart must be 
yours. (He gives her the other heart. The 
Princess puts on the heart.) 






































such as Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Hiawatha, Christmas, 
Eskimo, Robinson Crusoe, Valentine, Lincoln, Washington, 
Longfellow, Animals, 
Children, Indians, Negr 
Girls, Overall Boys, $ v 
Patterns, Cutting Designs, Booklet Cover Drawings, Calen- 
dars and other drawings to color, most of which are 6x9 
inches, together with twenty different outline maps and 
ten different physiology drawings, each 8%x11 inches. The 
book also contains excellent stories for opening exercises 
and for language purposes, besides 350 primary memory 
gems and good advice on school management and element- 
ary psychology. Now in use by over 200,000 teachers. | 

The regular price is $1.00, but until March 1, 1916, it 
will be sent postpaid 
50c. Or it will be sent free with a $4.00 order, or for 25¢ 
Do not wait—order now. 


Blackboard Stencils. 


each 5c. Cherries and 
Hatchet, Cupids, Flags, Soldier Boys, Over- 
all Boys, Sunbonnet 
Dutch Girls, Ma-tyred Presidents, Prownies. 

Patrictic Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. 
Flag, Spread Eagle, Washington on Horse, 
Washinzton and Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, 
Boys with Flags, Drummer Boy and Soldier 


with Gun, Colonial Relics. Ten Patriotic 


Busywork Stencils for 10c. 





Fancy Colored Chalk, Box H, seasonable illustrative of Washington's life and_char- 
colors, dozen assorted, 15c. acter. All grades. 160 pages, postpaid, 30c. 

Other Stencils, Portraits of Washington, 
Lincoln, Wilson, Franklin, McKinley, 17x22, Lincoln Day Enter- 
each 5c, Name any Calendar, Map or Physi- tainments, similar to 
ology subject, size 22x34, each 10c, above, 25c. 

Ask for catalog of general school supplies, flags, Washington and 
Lincoln Day materials, etc. A complimentary copy of Latta’s Farm 
Stories sent with each order for 50c or more, 





Latta’s Book for Teachers. 
revised and enlarged, 9x12 inches, 
288 pages, and weighs two 
pounds. Contains 398 splendid 
drawings and cut-out pictures for 
special subjects during the year, 


> 


Bids, Fish, Dutch Boys, Dutch 
es, Trees, Flowers, Sewing Cards, 
bonnet Babies, Soldiers, Brownies, 








to readers of this advertisement for 








Pictures. 

Name any picture, 
16x20, each 20c; 5x/, 
each lc; 3x3%, 2 for lc, 

Birds in Colors, 7x9, 
name any wanted, each 2c, 
_50 Popular Half Cent 
pictures, assorted, 15c. 


Babies, Dutch Boys, 





Washington Day 
Entertainments. 
The newest and by far the choicest book 
of entertainment_material for this day that 
bli I 








published. Contains 35 recitations and 
ings, about 40 tributes and quotations, 7 
,» dialogues and exercises, 20 drills, 


ymimes and tableaus, 4 new songs with 
ic and 5 of new words to old and fa- 
miliar tunes, 5 stories and arranged facts 
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NOTES 


— Eighteen per cent of the teachers in 
the United States are married. 


— The annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association will be held at 
Detroit, February 21-25. 


— Although rural teachers instruct 54.7 
per cent of the entire school population 
of the United States, they receive only 
45.7 per cent of the pay. 


— The per capita expenditure for school 
purposes in Gary is fifty-four dollars. The 
average teacher’s salary is more than a 
thousand dollars a year. 


—The England school district in 
Arkansas is using motor buses for trans- 
porting pupils to schools which are far 
from their homes. By using the automo- 
bile time is saved and greater distances 
can be covered. 


—Seattle has 176 children attending 
special schools which employ sixteen teach- 
ers and four industrial teachers, part time. 
The State allows five times the appropria- 
tion that it does for ordinary school attend- 
ance. 


—The minimum length of the school 

rin Illinois is now seven months. The 
os carrying this provision passed the last 
general assembly of Illinois. The mini- 
mum length of the school year prior to 1899 
was five months; from 1899 to July 1, 
1915, it was six months. 


—A feature of the “Everyday Arith- 
metic,” obviously of the greatest value to 
teacher and pupil, is the provision for the 
difference in the abilities of children. 
This is accomplished by having starred 
problems somewhat more difficult than the 
other problems, to be used as optional 
work for the brighter pupils. For the 
pupils who need extra drill there is pro- 
vided special help in the way of supple- 
mentary exercises and drills. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, publishers. 


— With the announced purpose in view 
of dignifying labor, the new Smallwood 
School in Washington. Ohio, allows its 
155 pupils to give a great deal of their time 
to industrial works. Pupils of the sixth 
grade are permitted to give two-fifths of 
their time to industrial work and the pupils 
of the seventh grade three-fifths. Two 
popular features of this school are the flat 
for home-keeping lessons and the cobbling 
department where boys do real shoe re- 
pairing. 


— The latest report of the Ontario min- 
ister of education, emphasizes the fact 
that competent teachers can only be se- 
cured by the offer of fair salaries. In the 
five years, 1908-1913, increase was made 
in all salaries, affecting in the case of men 
teachers a rise from an average annual 
salary of $624 to an average of $838; in 
the case of women teachers, an increase 
irom $432 to $575. It is noticeable that 
in the year 1913, the proportion of men 
teachers increased slightly, i. e¢., from 
14.04 per cent of the total number of 
teachers to 14.31 per cent of the total. 

— Exchange 



















Be Prepared For 


National Song Week 


(Week of February 21 to 26, Containing Washington's Birthday) 


Washington’s Birthday Week is to be a National Week of 
Song. Help make it a week when our National Airs, and Hymns 





of Patriotism will be in the forefront. Help to instill in every 
pupil a greater love of good music and the beauties of melody. The 


“101 Best Songs” 


is a book exactly suited to your requirements for that purpose. 


Just The Songs You Need Contains the noblest songs 


of patriotism, that teach 
a love of country; Songs of Sentiment and the home; sacred selections, College 
and Folk Songs. Over8 years of constant study and revision have been re- 
quired to make this the leading song book in America. 


Yes—only 3¥c per book in 100 lots, F.O.B. Almost Free 
Chicago, or, 70c per doz., prepaid by mail. this tow price is pos- 















Less than 1 dozen, 10c per copy, prepaid. sible because we print 
To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or % time. It covers bare 





r : ith scarcely @ 
more copies may be made up partly of “Beginner’s thought about profit. 
Book of Songs” provided you cannot use 100 copies of either one. = 
Free Sample Copies to Teachers Mentioning this Paper early Two 
Million Sold 





Beginner’s Book of Songs 
A book of simple songs, exercises, rote 
songs, ete. for teaching beginners and Schools, 
little tots. Sold at same low prices. = 














TEACHERS! !! 


A Flag for Your School F R E E 


7 American patriotism should be instilled in the minds 
Only 30 Buttons of every school boy and girl, and the American Flag 
should grace the walls of every school-room. 


Your Choice of a heavy silk flag 32 x 48 inches, 
mounted on a varnished staff with gilded spear head, 
or a big 5 x 8 feet Standard U. S. flag made of finest 
bunting, with 48 stars sewed on both sides; guaranteed 
not to fade 


EITHER FLAG RETAILS AT $4 TO $5 








Your children will be glad to sell the buttons. 
We send you 30 Emblematic Flag Buttons, post 
paid. The children sell them at 10 cents each. Send 
us the proceeds and specify which flag you want; it 
will be sent immediately prepaid. You are not out a 
penny and the children are always delighted to dispose 
of the buttons, or have them for their own. 


Read What Some of Our Friends Think 
About Their Flags 


We received our flag last week and are de- 
lighted with it. It was more beautiful than we 
imagined it would be. We thank you for it. 

Respectfully, 
Livia Cotiins, Huge, Oklahoma 










Our flag arrived promptly and we are very 
well pleased with it. Thank you. 
Yours respectfully, 
M. STEMNKELLER, Modesto, Cal. 





The flag arrived ths morninz, We are very 
well pleased with it. It is much better than 
many expected it to be. I am glad the children 
had this opportunity of earning a flag. 


Very much pleased and happ: 
“Old Glory” waving over our school- 


Flag received. 
to see 
house. 


Very truly, Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. D. H. Corsiy, Waynesburg, Pa. Furn E. Otsen, Randall, Kansas 
The flag reached us this morning. We are highly pleased with it. The pupils are proud af 
to relate it was earned through their efforts. I hope every school that has no flag will hear 








of and grasp the opportunity which you offer them, Accept my wishes for grand success 
in your work and many thanks for your prompt attention given my requests 
Yours respectfully, 
Bertua C. McCracken, Ollala, Oreg. 


we 
<e> 
of 









Talk this over with your pupils. Start the new year with a patriotic 
spirit — it helps to make better boys and girls 


| The Jefferis Co. 


702-6 Union Bldg. 


Anderson, Ind. 


The 
Jefferis Co. 
702-6 Union Blidg., 

Anderson, Ind. 
Please send the 30 emblematic 
Flag Buttons, prepaid. 
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( A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
me of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


It is a legitimate and helpful business c 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” | 


™\ fF 





” AGENCIES 
























(Continued from Page 130) 


THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


30 Sheldon St., WILKESBARRE, 





Teachers placed every month. 
101 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


PA, 











Do it Now! Do it Now! 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORK 

Our openings come direct from school boards and superintendents who ask for our recommendations 

authorize us to select their teachers outright, year after year. We are in touch with Western schools 

Our 96 page Booklet, “How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of leachers of All} 


the States,” free to members or sent postpaid for Yen aE eee EN. ——- 9 


Many 








the supervisor are discussed and sugges. 
tions made concerning them. These sug. 
gestions apply not only to class and school 
work, but community work, teachers’ 
meetings and similar functions. 

A very interesting and pleasing feature § 





” 
here introduced is that of National and § 
Folk Songs. The early history of each 
nation’s music, more especially of song @ 


is presented in a genuinely instructive 
manner, followed by biographies of great 
musicians, origin and development of 
musical instruments. To appreciate this 
department of the course it is necessary 
the lessons themselves. No de. | 
scription can give even a faint idea of the 

richness of this study. This cultural J 
feature of the study of music cannot be 


pet teeta 


to see 





THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY ROCK y, MPF TE, 


IN THE ROCKY MOU.TAIN Rc GION 
WILLIAM RUFFER, Mgr. W. S. Fry, Ass't Mgr. 


fifty cents instamps. Write Us Today ne < 2 po 
HIERS 








AGENCY. EMPIRE BLD'G, DENveR.COLD. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 








LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 














An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





GUERNSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Offers to ambitious teachers a reliable, discriminating and 
efficient service. If you are worthy of advancement, write us. 


E. A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 15 Ashburton Place, Dept. C, Boston 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 

















This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 





Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 
Baltimore Md Munsey Bldg 
New York, N Y. Flatiron Bidg 
a) New York Life Bidg 

Chamber of Commerce Bidg 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. | Yesr) Spokane. we 


pokane, Wash 








YOUR SHARE OF $1,250,000.00. During twenty consecutive working 


TEACHERS! days, 1914-15, employers asked us for teachers whose salaries aggregated A 


MILLION AND A QUARTER DOLLARS. Our FOURTH YEAR of recommending only when asked to do so 


This is why 12,000 brainy men and women we recommended have been employed. No registration fee necessary 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
641 Scarrett Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. 
the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. 
steadily risen in popularity. 


235 Pages. 


Tested in 
Home Geography has 


Crown 8vo. 135 Illustrations. Cloth, 60 cents. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








overlooked by any one who aspires to be 
a real teacher of the subject. 
See advertisement on page 133 


IS POLITICS REPLACING PATRIOT- 
ISM IN THE UNITED STATES? 
If we hope to foster in the hearts of the 

rising generation of American citizens that 
spirit of patriotism that blazed forth at 
Yorktown, with no dream of reward other 
than the reward of the gratitude of the 
Nation, if we aspire to keep alive the pa 
triotic devotion that sheds its blood at 
Gettysburg that the Government might 
continue to live, if we believe that men and 
women can be brought to offer their lives 
and happiness on the altar of their coun- 
try in her hour of need, not for the hope 
of pension, but for love of the flag for 
which their fathers died, then we must 
make that flag the very background of our 
entire educational system. 

The American school that is without its 
American Flag is only half American. If 
your school funds are not sufficient to 
purchase a flag enlist the co-operation of 
the scholars in raising money for this pur 
pose. The advertisement of the Mail 
Order Flag Company which appears in 
another part of this paper appeals to us as 
well worth the investigation of every 
teacher whose school-room is _flagless 





| 





ARE YOU A WIDE AWAKE 
TEACHER? 

We want every teacher to turn to page 
70 and read the splendid James Whit- 
comb Riley Offer. It is without question 
the most remarkable opportunity ever 
presented an American school, and this 
journal not only heartily endorses the 
same, but urges every teacher to take 
advantage of it 


YOUR FIVE HUNDRED MUSCLES 

The five hundred muscles in the human 
body depend on pure and rich blood for 
their health and contractile energy which 
is the ability to labor. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla cleanses the blood of 
all humors, inherited or acquired, and 
strengthens and tones the whole system. 
It is important to be sure that you get 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla when you ask for it. 
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NOTES 


— After complete medical inspection of 
all of Atlanta’s grammar school children, 
it is reported by examining physicians who 
compiled the statistics, that 44 per cent 
of the 14,624 examined are normal. This 
means that some 6432 are normal and 
8192 defectives. Of the defective pupils 
6100 were recommended to the care of a 
physician. Forty-four per cent looks like 
a small proportion of normal children, but 
when it is considered that one slightly 
diseased tonsil or defective tooth takes a 
child off the normal list, and puts him on 
the defective list, it will be seen that the 
figures are not so formidable as would 
appear at first glance. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

The Cleveland Foundation School Sur 
vey has already made public certain of its 
findings and Cleveland people are experi- 
encing alternating emotions of pleasure 
and chagrin. In certain matters, Cleve- 
land has been caught napping, but in 
other quite important features of school 
administration, she leads most cities of her 
size. For instance, the proportion of chil- 
dren who finish the grammar school is un- 
usually great, a greater number go to 
high school, and those in the grades pro- 
gress more regularly and uniformly than 
do children in most other cities. 
SOCIAL CENTERS IN CLEVELAND 

AND ELSEWHERE 

An evidence of ‘‘up-to-dateness” is 
support of Social Centers. Cleveland has 
appropriated fifteen thousand dollars for 
Social Centers. It has established a “de- 
partment of school extension,’’ appointed 
a supervisor at a salary of twelve hundred 
dollars, an assistant at a salary of six 
hundred dollars and provided for local 
supervision at $2.50 a night. Social 
Centers are operating in sixteen schools. 
Last year 276,258 persons attended 
3469 gatherings. 

An interesting sidelight on one of the 
problems of “the open school-house” was 
obtained at a recent meeting of the Cleve- 
land Board of Education. A request was 
received from a club for permission to use 
the school-house for an entertainment to 
raise funds for a Thanksgiving dinner for 
the poor. A half hour was devoted to 
thrashing out the question as to whether 
the club members were “reputable per- 
sons. 

Miss Margaret Wilson is devoting her 
time and talents to the Social Center 
cause. She recently appeared in Cleve- 
land. Miss Wilson says: 

“The great problem in America is how 
to conserve and organize the forces of 
democracy. The school-house is the one 
true answer. The common school plant 
represents the largest single investment of 
the people’s money, yet it is operated only 
for a scant seven hours a day for an average 
of 144 days in the year. ‘What we need 
to do,” she says, “is to operate the school- 
house plant at full capacity, making each 
building a headquarters for citizenship, an 
all-year clubhouse for the whole people.” 

In Chicago, twenty-four school-houses 
have been recommended by Supt. Ella 
Flagg Young for use as Social Centers to 

open two evenings a week. She also 
“recommends that the assembly halls of 
the same schools be available to the public 
welfare department of the city for recrea- 





PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Sent 


way, we 





FRANCES E. CLARK 


Public School Music Committee, Nation- 
al Federation of Musical Clubs; Ex- 
President Music Section National Edu- 


cational Association. lessons. 


Leading Public Sch 


Personal Examination 
Papers a Wonderful Help 
These Master Lessons were prepared per- 

sonally by Mrs. Clark and provide a thorough 
training impossible to get from any other 
source. No normal school even attempts to 
* handle the subject so thoroughly, as music is 
merely an incidental part of their work. 
None of the “‘summer schools” can give you 
this preparation as their sessions last only a 
few weeks. Your answers to the questions 
on the personal examination papers bring 


Frances E. Clark, leading Public School Music Super- 
visor, has, as Director of the Public School Music Depart- 
ment of the Sie: 

ared a full endl esnalehe University Extension Course of 

lome-Study Lessons with weekly p ti 
papers, covering this vitally important subject in a thor- 
ough, orderly prog i , thus i 
the teaching of Public School Music im an absolutely 
authoritative way. c 

In order to prove the remarkable merit of 
these lessons and to demonstrate their practi- 
cal value to teachers in the quickest possible 


any obligation whatever, Six Regular Lessons 
mm | Examination Pa 
select these lessons 


Educator, Author, ComposerandSue- they will treat on some_ — le of personal 
cessful Supervisor of Music; Chairman interest to you. They will not be mere sample 


“extracts” but the genuine, complete, original 


Lessons By Frances E. Clark 


MUSIC LESSONS 


Free to Teachers 





el-Myers School of Music, Chicago, pre- 








will send absolutely free, and without 


rs. We will carefully 
rom the course so that 


ool Music Supervisor 


These Lessons Meet 
Your Local Conditions 


No matter what School Music Books are in 
use, these lessons are prepared to meet your 
conditions, They have been carefully developed 
out of an abundant experience of years in 
actual school work to satisfy every require- 
ment that arises in teachi in any of the 
grades. They are the actual lessons given 
with wonderful success by the most jive Mus- 
i¢ Supervisors, High School, Grade and Kind en 
Teachers in America; under all the varying conditions 
in every section of the country. Teachers who com- 





tional purposes.” 


out any peculiar difficulties you may have 
encountered, and enable us to give you 
special help in connection with thosedifiiculties. 
This makes the work individual and gives 
you all the advantages in learning and teach- 
ing music in the public schools as successfully to put the instruction into i ay 
taught by Mrs. Clark for years. matter what grade you teach? 


Six Regular Lessons FREE 


Mail the Coupon or write us for the Free Lessons today. Seeing is believing. Merely fill 
out the coupon with your name and address, stating the grade you teach, and we will send 
you the Six Regular Lessons without the slightest obligation or cost to you. At the same 
time we will make you a special offer by which, if you care to do so, you can continue the 
compl . course | n toa Diploma, at goes ee ee ee 
a very low cost, and on easy terms 60 
extremely liberal that you hardly miss GOOD FOR SIX FREE LESSONS 
the small payments. We will furnish J SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

Extra Special Price to all who write 1391 Siezel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 

for the Six Free Lessons. It is the very Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation 
fact that these lessons are so valuable § on my part Six(6)Public School Music Lessons. quote me 
that makes it good policy for us to send | your Extra Special price for the Complete Course. 

them out for actual test in this way. 


Remember the number of lessons set 
aside for this free offer is limited so re- 
solve now to send for your six lessons 
and do it at once. 
SIEGEL-MYERS 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1391 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


ability—more money —easier work and more congenial 
conditions. The minute you enroll — will be able 








I teach in the..........cessseee Grade. 
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A Representative Wanted 


“For Summer and Fall of 1916’ 


In Your County to take orders for Prrmary Epucation and Poputar Epucaror at 
your local teachers’ meetings, in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

It is no experiment. . Success comes to all energetic, honest, earnest, hard-working 
representatives. Therefore, if you have these qualifications, can send the best of 
references, and will agree to take orders for PrrmARY EpUCATION and PopuLar Epucator 
only, send for application blank to-day. 

Previous experience not necessary. We will help you to succeed. 
agents represent us in several counties in their locality. 
also. 

Critic teachers, institute instructors and county superintendents will all endorse 
these two papers and help you because they want the teachers to be readers and users 
of first-class magazines, which they know these two to be. 

The growth of these magazines has been wonderful and conditioas indicate another 
greater year. WRITE TO-DAY FOR APPLICATION BLANK. 


E.S.SMITH - «= =2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Report of Experiment Submitted 
at Meeting of Second Dis- 
trict Dental Society. 


DEMONSTRATES VALUE 


ILOREN AS EXHIBITS. 


x Accomplished in Little \ 


Have a ‘Clean Teeth Day’ in your 
school bs the help 





HE movement for better teeth among school 
children—and adults too—is receiving support 
from many sides. School Boards, Teachers, 

Parents, Dentists, the Press are all working together to 
a common end—better teeth —better health —better 


199 Fulton Street, New York 


I am a teacher in 
having in my direct charge........ scholars. Will you please 


(number) 
send me free of charge, for school work only, trial tubes and 
cards for all my scholars. 


(This offer is good only in the United States) 


school work. Your school may already have partici- 
pated in some such event — but if not 


Have a “Clean Teeth Day” 
in Your School 


Once each school year we will send to any teacher the 
practical help of booklets, lectures, reminder cards, and 
trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream. The delicious 
flavor of this safe and efficient dentifrice appeals so 
strongly to the children that regular care soon becomes 
a habit —a result which a “ druggy” tasting dentifrice 
must always fail to accomplish. Dentists, too, appre- 
ciate this advantage of Colgate’s. 


Colgate & Company 
Dept. 80 


199 Fulton Street New York 
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